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ELVIE THE FOUNDLING: 
THE HOMICIDE OF HARLEHURST, 


A TALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


—_— RAPA enn 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE 


[CoNTINUED.| 


CHAPTER XVI. [continvuEp | 

Herperr at once recognized the handwriting 
to be Elvie’s, and unfolding it he hurriedly glanc- 
ed over the contents. 

“ How came you by this?” said he, when he 
had finished reading it; ‘did Valmont give it 
to you?” 

She smiled somewhat scornfully as she replied, 
“T’m not Jarvis Valmont’s confidant, that he 
should give me his stolen letters.” 

“T can well believe you, and you must pardon 
the question; for after what you have said, I 
could hardly imagine how else it could fall into 
your hands.” : 

“T found it in one of the chambers of a cer- 
tain hotel, occupied by him, when he was in the 
city, a short time since. He dropped it there 
accidentally, I presume.” 

“And do you know how he came by it ?” 

“No, though I suppose by no fair means.” 

“You have read the letter?” 

“Yes, I read it, because I saw it was written 
by Elvie Hunsdon—not from a mean curiosity 
to pry into what wasn’t intended for my eye.” 

“You are acquainted with Elvie Hunsdon, 
then ¢” 

“ So far from it, that I’ve never even seen her.” 

“« Why so interested in her then ?” 

“ That I cannot tell you now.” 

“You merely sought this interview to give me 
this letter ?” 

“ Yes, for I thought it might prevent mischief, 
and be the means of doing good in another 
way.” 

“Why so?” 

“T have known lovers’ quarrels to arise from 
aslighter cause, than failing to receive an answer 
to a letter, and I thought I might say a few 
words relative to the allusion Miss Hunsdon 
makes to her parentage.” 

“You have reference to what she writes, as 





p the objecti raised by my father, on 
account of its obscurity ?” 
“ Yes.” 


“And you, perhaps, know who her parents 
were ?” 

“Tdo, and you may tell your father, that hers 
were gentlefolks, worthy to rank with the high- 
est and the best in the land.” 

“Bat the proof—give me that. My father 
will be satisfied with ngthing short of it.’ 

“ Hereafter, but not now, it shall be given.” 

“ Delay may be fatal to the happiness of more 
than one. Will you not name a time, though 
distant, when it can be given?” 

“No, I can only repeat, that it shall be given 
hereafter.” 

“Hereafter is a time, very indefinite. It may 
mean either weeks or years.” 

“itis indefinite, bat it must, nevertheless, con- 
tent you. I can never consent, by a premature 
disclosure, to strike the blow which will send 
the only person to perdition, with whom I can 
claim kindred. He is on the higk road to ruin, 
and will reach the goal quite soon enough, with- 
out my aid.” 

“ You will not even tell me the name of Elvie 
Hunsdon’s parents ?” 

“he.” 

Without hinting, that he suspected Valmont 
would be the person injured, by what she term- 
ed a premature disclosure, he inquired if she had 
heard that Mr. Hansdon had been arrested for 
murder. . 

“Arrested for murder, did you say *’’ said she 
with startling emphasis. 

“T did.” 

“No, I had not heard of it. Whom is he ac- 
cused of having murdered ?” 

“A man by the name of Harder.” 

“ He never did is.” 

“Why are you so certain ?”’ 

“He had no reason for committing such a 
crime. I wish that some others I knew, had 
had as little.” 

“Itis thought by some, that Mr. Hunsdon 
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| stone,” said Mrs. Carlton, having with an affec- 


had a reason. In one of the papers I saw. it in- | 


timated, that he was owing Harder a heavy debt, 
contracted when he was at the South.” 


| dream, and attempted to apologize, for being so 
“If true, that might have been a reason, if | 


by permitting his thoughts to revert to the con- 


Hunsdon was like some I have heard of. But I | 
know it to be false. He didn’t owe Harder a 
‘shilling.” 

“Tf you can produce evidence of what you say, 
which will be received in a court of justice, it 
may help save the life of an innocent man.” 

“And can you ask me to save him, by what 
will destroy one, who was once dear to me, as if 
he had been my own child? No matter—he has 
dug a pit—let him fall into it. I too have sin- 
ned, and deserve to be punished, and punishment 
will reach me through him. What you have 
told me will hasten the time when I can prove 
to your father, that it will be an honor, rather 
than a disgrace, for his son to marry her, who is 
now known by the name of Elvie Hunsdon.” 

Having said thus, she rose. 

“T must go now,” said she. 

‘<Not till you tell me your name, and where 
you can be found.” 

Without answering him, she stepped to a 
table on which were materials for writing, and 
wrote a few words on a slip of paper. 

“This,” said she, handing it to him, “ will 
tell you what you wish to know.” 

When she was gone, he again read Elvie’s 
letter, and with more care, although hastily as 
he had glanced over it, a second perusal showed 
that not a word had escaped him. It was in 
answer to one he wrote her, soon after they last 
met, and in which she mentioned having seen 
Valmont the Sunday after his departure from 
Hazlehurst, and that she disliked both his looks 
and appearance, though she found that by many, 
he was thought to be very handsome, and seem- 
ed to bein a fair way to buy golden opinions 
from all sorts of men.” 

The general tone of the letter was full of trust 
and confidence in himself, and at its close, she 
remarked, that there was nothing which more 
consoled her at the thought of the long separa- 
tion to which they were destined, than frequent 
opportunities to renew by writing, the promise 
she made him during his last visit, to remain 
true to him. 

Herbert was now convinced that the book 
shown him by Valmont, which had so excited his 
jealousy—a jealousy which had been heightened 
by the non-reception of the letter which he held 
in his hand, had been obtained without the con- 
currence of Elvie. His thoughts next turned to 
what had been said by the woman. “All,” he 
said mentally, ‘ may yet so turn out, as to be 
satisfactory, even to my father—or it might, if 
this dark cloud had not gathered over John 
Haunsdon. ‘He never did it,’ so my strange 
visitor said, and she was right—I am certain 
she was.” 

The opening of the parlor door, by permitting 
the voices of those within to reach his ear, now 
reminded him that it was time for him to return. 

“ Your visitor proved to be very pleasant and 
agreeable, I suspect, by your being so long ab- 
sent,” said his aunt, as he re-entered the room. 

“She came on business,” he replied, gravely. 

“Ah, ’twas a lady, then?” 

“Fes.” : 

“And young and handsome, as may be natu- 
rally inferred, or you would have remembered 
that your father had no one to assist in the task 
of entertaining two weary travellers,’ said Mrs. 
Carlton. 

“She was not young,” said Herbert, absent- 
ly; and seating himself a little apart from the 
rest, he soon became lost to all that was present, 


yersation between him and his recent visitor, 
whose name, by reference to what she had writ- 
tenon the slip of paper, he found to be Julia 
Sandoval. 

“One might imagine he was changed into 


tation of much gravity regarded him for a min- 
ute or more, as he sat silent and motionless. 

“ Herbert,” said his father, abruptly and rather 
sharply, “have you forgotten that you are not 
alone!’ 

Herbert started, as if suddenly roused from a 





“T begin to entertain serious fears,” said his 
aunt, “that your lady visitor wore a Gorgon’s 
head.” 

“Why ?” said Herbert, langhingly. 

“Because, after carefully watching you till I 
was tired, I couldn’t find that you even 
winked.” 

“T was thinking,” said Herbert. 

His eyes as he spoke, met Helen’s. 

“And the thoughts, whatever they may have 
been,” said his cousin, “have breathed into the 
statue the breath of life.” 

And it was so. The listlessness which for the 
last few weeks had made him rise each morning 
without aim or purpose, was gone. Life, strong 
and vivid, was stirring within him The desire 
to be up and doing, was so urgent, as to be even 
painfal. Elvie was true to him—John Hunsdon 
was guiltless, and Valmont was a liar and a 
murderer. But to prove all this, there must be 
energy, action and perseverance. If he was 
only finishing, instead of commencing his legal 
studies, the resolution and zeal, tempered by the 
patience necessary for investigation which he 
would bring to the task, made him confident that 
he could search out some clue, which if diligent- 
ly followed up, would lead to the detection of 
him who was guilty. 

“Tt shall be done,” said he, mentally, though 
with so much earnestness, and energy of feeling, 
that involuntarily, he brought his hand down 
upon the table that stood near him, with a force 
which caused a perceptible jar. This brought 
him to himself, and as he saw a smile flit over 
his aunt’s face, he felt confused, and a little 
ashamed. 

Helen, who, as well as her mother, had been 
intently regarding him, had no disposition to 
smile, for his deep, dark eyes spoke so eloquent- 
ly, that she could divine what was passing in his 
mind, so far as to know that he was moved by 
some strong and noble purpose, such as honors 
and exaltshumanity. 

“T like you better than I thought I should, 
cousin Herbert,” said Helen, in a voice too low 
to be heard except by himself. 

“And I can say the same to cousin Helen,” 
he replied, in accents equally low. 

. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
INTERVIEW BETWEEN HERBERT AND MHFLEN. 


Mrs. Cartron having the following morn- 
ing intimated a wish to see some old friends 
living in the city, who proved to be among Mr. 
Beverly’s most familiar acquaintance, they con- 
cluded to waive all ceremony, and call in the 
evening and spend an hour ortwo. Helen de- 
clined accompanying them, and her mother and 
Mr. Beverly were secretly pleased with her so 
doing, when they found that Herbert intended to 
remain at home. Herbert, however, imagined 
that she was to go with them, and counted on 
having an evening quite to himself, which would 
enable him to write to Mr. Wingrove, all that he 
knew and believed, as respected those enbjects 
nearest his heart, and to request that he would 
communicate to him such incidents as had come 
to his knowledge, which might in any way have 
a bearing on them, however slight or indirect. 
Feeling it to be a duty to keep the fire bright 
in the parlor, that it might be warm and comfort- 
able when they returned, as soon as he heard 
the front door open and close, after which all was 
silent, he left the little snug room where he would 
have preferred to remain, and entered the larger 
apartment, where his father always chose to 
spend his evenings. He had seated himself in 
front of the grate to collect his thoughts, prepar- 
atory to commencing the letter he wished to 
write, when there was a light though by flo 
means an undecided rap at the door. 

His first impulse was to invite the person, 
whoever it might be, to enter; but something 
which passed through his mind caused him to 
change his purpose, and he rose and opened the 
door. 

“Cousin Helen!” said he, with a voice and 
look indicating surprise. 

“May I come in?” said she. 

“Do you think it necessary to ask?” 

“T thought you looked as if you hardly ex- 
pected me to intrude on your solitude.” 

“I didn’t expect to see you, most certainly, 
for I thought you had gone with your mother, to 
call on some of her old friends.” 

“No, they are people I never saw, and I didn’t 
feel in a mood for making new acquaintances. 
I preferred to spend the evening with you. I 
have something I wish to say to you.” 

This frank avowal—while he did not forget to 
answer her with all proper respect and courtesy— 
caused him to look at her rather inquisitively ; 
but there was no drooping of the eyelids, nor 
even the dawn of a blush, to show that she felt 
conscious of having said anything which tran- 
scended the limits of womanly reserve. She no- 





absent-minded. 






tion of her countenance, as might have been seen 
by a furtive, and nearly imperceptible smile. 

She had meanwhile seated herself in a deep, 

luxurious chair, lined with crimson velvet, which 
Herbert had placed for her near the fire. There 
was a certain air of freedom in the way her su- 
perb head, with its wealth of raven hair, was set 
on her finely formed shoulders, and a delicate, 
yet delicious bloom of complexion, now warmed 
into a richer glow by the reflection of the crim- 
son velvet against which she leaned, that were in 
fine harmony with her classic features, and conld 
not fail to challenge his adgiration. 

A silenee of several minutes which was begin- 
ning to be rather awkward, was broken by Helen. 

“ You know,” said she, “why my mother and 
I were invited to make this visit—do you not?” 

“My father said that he wished to show some 
attention to the widow of my mother’s only 
brother.” 

“That answered for an ostensible reason—es 
to the real one, I can hardly believe that you are 
so dull as to misapprehend it. It was with some 
difficulty that my mother persuaded me to come 
with her, though now, I feel very thankful that 
she did persuade me.” 

Herbert looked as if he would like that she 
should make known the reason of her thankful- 
ness, though he did not ask. She understood 
the look, and replied the same as if he had 
spoken. 

“It is on your account, even more than my 
own,” she said, “that I am thankful. I had lit- 
tle doubt, last evening, from certain slight mani- 
festations, that your affections were engaged, 
and this morning I found I was right.” 

“ How ?” 

“ By overhearing a conversation not intended 
for my ears, but which, as I was in an adjoining 
apartment, and the dvor ajar, I could not well 
avoid hearing.” 

“Yes, and to confess the truth, the possibility 
of bringing about a match between you and me 
was discussed in a manner too unequivocal ‘og 
mistaken. But don’t be alarmed. If cousin 
Herbert has a will of his own, so has cousin 
Helen, and she promises to set her face against 
the match, as firmly as he can possibly do. If 
his heart is disposed of, so is hers. I found by 
what I heard this morning, that unless it can be 
proved that a man by the name of John Huansdon 
is guiltless of the crime laid to his charge, that 
your faiher will not consent that you should 
marry his adopted daughter.” 

“No, he will not.” 

“Then it must be proved that he isn’t guilty.” 

“I came to that conclusion last night. The 
woman who sought an interview with me, told 
me that which made me determine, that if in the | 
power of man to do it, it shall be done.”” 

“Will it not depend much on the prisoner’s 
counsel ?” 

“Is will.” 

“Do you know if any one is yet engaged for 
that purpose ?”” 

“| think there is not. The trial will not be 
for some time yet.” 

“ Then I will venture,” —she hesitated, and a 
sudden crimson flashed across her brow. 
“Venture what?” said Herbert. 

“To recommend a young man of my ac- 
quaintance.” 






“And eo it would be. My mether doesn’t 
pretend to deny that, but according to her views, 
the rich should marry the rich.” 

“Well, Mr. Stafford may be rich some day. 
I am pleased with your description of him, and 
after consulting some of Mr. Hunsdon’s friends, 
will, if they don’t object, write to him on the 
subject.” 

Helen gave him the young lawyer’s address, 
and then withdrew to her room. This gave 
Herbert time to write to Mr. Wingrove, whom 
he now intended to consult, as to the expediency 
of employing Edward Stafford as counsel for 
the prisoner. 


| 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


H VALMONT IN THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


| Wuen Valmont left Simpson’s hotel, for the 
purpose of attempting to find the missing ring, 
| it was with many misgivings. As it was rather 
| large for his finger, removing his glove in haste 
| would have readily caused it to slip off. As he 
thought of this, he noticed for the first time, that 
cold as the morning was, his hands were uncov- 
ered. He felt in his pocket for his gloves, and 
found that one of them was gone. When per- 
fectly satisfied of this, large drops of perspiration 
started to his forehead, for he knew, that being 
marked with the initials of his name, if found by 
any one belonging to Hazlehurst, it would at 
once be recognized as his. 

“Tt was on that spot,” he said to himself. 
“T must have dropped them—both the ring and 
the glove.’’ 

Once he thought of riding on a little further, 
where he remembered an unfrequented road turn- 
ed to the right, and attempt to make his escape. 
It was, however, almost instantly abandoned, as 
it would look like guilt, and might direct sus- 
picion against himself, even, as he endeavored to 


| believe, that neither the glove nor ring had yet 


been found. The chances_he imagined were 
against their being found, though they gréw less 
and less, with the passing ofeach minute. This, 
he fully realized, and putting spurs to his horse, 
he rode at a furious rate for half a mile where the 
road was lonely and uninhabited, after which, he 
felt himself obliged to go more slowly, lest he 
should attract attention. 

When arrived at Wait’s hotel, there were sev- 
eral standing about the door, and comparatively 
a large number were in the bar-room. All look- 
ed grave and serious, speaking to each other in 
suppressed voices, for death was in one of the 
chambers, and the cry of the victim, now so 
cold and silent, had startled many of them from 
their midnight slumbers. 

There was sorrow as well as awe, depicted in 
the countenances of many, but their sorrow was 
for the living, rather than the dead. John Huns- 
don, their friend and neighbor, by this time with- 
in the walls of the county jail, was beloved and 
esteemed by all. 

“You have heard the news?” said the land- 
lord, as Valmont alighted from his horse. 

“Yes, it was at the village before sunrise, I 


| believe, though I heard nothing about it, till I 


went down to breakfast.”’ 
“You staid at Simpson’s last night ?” 
“Yes, and I’m glad I was there.” 





“ He stands high, of course.” | 
‘(As yet, he has had no opportunity to make a | 
reputation, but I think I may say I know he 
has the right kind of talent for what will be re- 
quired in a case like the one in question.” 

“You will pardon me if I say, that I should 
hardly have expected a lady so young as you to 
be a competent judge.” 

“ You don’t think me too young for the exer- 
cise of common sense *”” 

“ By no mean3.” 

“And that is all that is necessary to enable 
me to judge. At any rate, ifa clear head, earn- 
est endeavor, and one of those practical minds 
which has the acuteness to see, and the power 
to seize on any point which if not very obvious, 
may be turned to advantage—to say nothing of 
a spirit so hopefal, that it will neither droop nor 
be discouraged—be a recommendation, he pos- 
sesses them all, in no stinted measure.”’ 

“ What is his name?” 

“ Edward Stafford.” 

‘Can he be obtained ?” 

“1 know he can. If he is successful, it will 
make him a name, and that will be a foundation 
on which to build a fortune.” 

“ He is not rich then ?” 

“ He is penniless.” 

“You seem much interested about this young 
lawyer.” 

“Tam, and have reason to be, having very 
indiscreetly—so thinks my mother—given him 
reason to believe, that I shall not refuse unis hand | 
when two years hence, I come into possession 
of a handsome fortune.” 








ticed and understood this inquisitorial examina- 


“ Which I should think, would be enough for 
you both.” 


“ Where is Mr. Decker ?” 

‘‘He’s at Simpson’s. He’ll be along after 
awhile.” 

Perceiving that several were edging up towards 
him, and feeling somewhat relieved, by finding 
that no one appeared to regard him with su-pi- 
cion, he thought he would go to his room, whence 
he hoped to find an opportunity to slip out by 
the back entrance unobserved, where by taking a 
circuitous direction, he could reach the spot, 
where he was nearly certain he had lost his glove 
and perhaps his ring. 

Quickly ascending the stairs and opening the 
door of his chamber, which he closed behind 
him, he advanced nearly to the centre of the 
room, when with an exclamation of horror he 
started back. On one side of the apartment, a 
little raised from the floor, was spread a thin, 
white counterpane, which had settled down, so 
as to show the fixed and rigid outlines of a» hu- 
man form. He had reached the door, and his 
hand wason the latch, when, as if by some in- 
visible power, which he could not resist, he was 
attracted slowly, inch by inch, as it were, till he 
was at the side of him, who stark and cold, lay 
beneath the smooth white linen, which was so 
thin and transparent, that a dark, crimson stain 
on the left side, a little below the fall, broad 
chest—the promise of long and vigorous life— 
gleamed through it. As he stood rooted to the 
spot, with glaring and dilated eyes, and an icy 
horror creeping through every vein, the cover. 
ing with a slow, waving motion, rose and fell. 

“ Has he returned to life?” said he, in a hoarse 
whisper. “Itecannot be. The blow was well 
aimed, and it strack home.” 

At that moment, it seemed as if an arm was 
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: | ; Se 
moved slowly across the breast. In an ecstacy He promised obedience and after he was gone, 


of fear, he snatched aside the covering, but there 


was no life—nothing but the stern, immovable | 


features of death. 

“It must have been a fiend, that was sent to 
mock me with the semblance of life,” said he, 
but the next moment he smiled at the weakness 
which made him superstitions. 

“T didn’t know that youhad come back, Mr. 
Valmont,”’ said a voice behind him. 

He started as if he had been pierced by an 
arrow. 

“It is only I,” said the voice. 

He turned and saw a middle-aged woman, who 
on special occasions was called in to assist Mrs. 
Wait and Peggy. 

“Why was my room turned into a charnel- 
house,” he angrily demanded, “ because I was 
absent a night?” 

“Why no harm was meant, sir, I’m sure; but 
there was so much company here last night, we 
were obliged to make use of it.” 

“ Wasu’t there another room in the house, that 
could be used for such a purpose ?” 

“O yes, sir, but this was the best chamber, 
and we all concluded, for that reason, it was 
more decent for so solemn a purpose. There’s 
a good fire in the next chamber, where a trav- 
. eller lodged last night, and if you—” 

“Do you see that ?” said he, interrupting her. 

“ See what?” 

“Look! He moves. This is too horrible !” 

“Why, bless you, sir, ’tis the wind that moves 
that covering. There’s a hard northwester 
blowing, and as you see, the windows are all 
open.” 

“ Yes, ’tis the wind. 1 see now.” 

“« May be, you’d like to look at him, sir?” 

He made no answer, and she went on. 

“ He has,” she said, “‘a kind of hard, fierce 
look. A gentleman who staid here last night, 
and has seen men who were slain in battle, said 
that those that died from the stab of a bayonet, 
always had the same angry, furious look, as 
when fighting for their lives, while those who 
were shot had a peaceful, pleasant look, as if 
they were asleep. Did you say that you would 
like to look at him ?” . 

“No, no,” enforcing what he said with a quick, 
emphatic moiion of his hand, fur she had already 
taken hold of the covering to turn it back from 
the face. 

“ Well, sir, I thought I’d ask you, for the 
thought of his having been murdered is so solemn 
aad awful, and it’s so strange that such a thing 
should be done right at our own door, as ’twere, 
and in such a friendly and peaceful neighbor- 
hood, that almost everybody wants to look at 
him, and they seem to dread it, too. I did at 
first, but I don’t mind it now. Why how pale 
you look, sir. It seems to me that John Huns- 
don, himself, couldn’t look whiter and more 
ghastly, if he stood on the very spot that you do. 
I must go now. As I was passing the door, I 
thought 1 heard some one speak, and so I look- 
ed in.” 

“Did I speak? What did I say?” 

“Not much of anything. Something about 
his coming to life, I believe. But there’s no 
danger of that.” 

“Who said there was danger? And if there 
was, why should I fear?” 

“I know of no reason why you should. But 
as I said, I must go now, and perhaps you don’t 
care to stay longer yourself? There’s a deadly 
chill about the room.” 

A shudder, as if in confirmation of this last 
assertion, was the only notice he took of what 
she said, as he quickly passed her and left the 
room. 

When he was fairly beyond the threshold, for 
the first time since the moment he entered the 
chamber, he recalled to mind why he had left 
the village in such haste. 

“Fool that I’ve been,” said he, grinding his 
teeth, ‘““when I knew that every minute that 
passes may be the minute too lhte.” 

He left the house, and then looking in every 
direction, so as to assure himself that no one was 
in sight, he flew rather than ran across the 
fields, till he came in view of the tree, whose huge 
trank had hidden him in its shadow only a few 
hours previous, while awaiting the approach of 
his victim. 

Having crept warily along, till arrived within 
a short distance of the tree, he saw some one 
suddenly emerge from behind it. It was Joseph 
Brooks, towards whom he entertained an aver 
sion, for which he could not well account, and 
which was fully reciprocated. As he crept closer 
to the stone wall, which separated the field from 
the high road, and crouched behind it, he saw 
him stoop and pick something up, which he ap- 
pared to examine with great attention. 

“The minute too late,” said he, bitterly, “and 
Iam lost. The demon that tempted me to the 
deed—so I must believe—held me back in the 
shape of that chattering old woman. But it 
sha’n't hold me now in that shape, or any other.” 

He started up with a sudden energy. He 
would go and ask the boy what he had found; 
and if, ashe feared, it was the glove, or the 
ring, or perhaps both of them, he would contrive 
by some means to possess himself of them, so 
that they could not be produced as witnesses 
against him. But the resolution was scarcely 
formed before he began to waver in his purpose, 

and while he stood thus undecided, Joseph 
Brooks passed on and was soon lost to sight. 

Ten minutes afterward, some one knocked at 
Mr. Wingrove’s door. Looking pale and sad, 
he went to the door himself. 

“ Walk in, Joseph,” said he. 

“Can I see you alone, a few minutes?” in- 
quired the boy. 

“Certainly. Has anything new taken place ? 
You tremble, and seem excited.” 

“Nothing, only I’ve found something, which 
T wish to show you.” 

‘Come with me into my study. We sha’n’t 
be interrupted there.” 

They entered the study, and the pastor closed 

the door. In about fifteen minutes it was open- 

ed, and as Joseph Brooks passed out, the pastor 
said : 

“Say nothing about it to any one—not even 
your father.” 





«eee JHE FLAG OF OUR UNION. ses> 


Mrs. Wingrove observed that her husband's face 
was less clouded and melancholy. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


Arter the first terrible agony, which periled 
even the life of Matty Hunsdon, she was for the 


most part patient and uncomplaining; yet with- | 


out seeing her pale, wan face, or marking her 
languid air and feeble gait, one might have known, 
by the melancholy, almost wailing cadence of 
her voice, which, heretofore, had been like the 
music of laughing waters, that tears were in her 
heart. There were times, however, when the 
great sorrow would have way—when the an- 
guish of the wrung heart would break forth in 
those wild, passionate tears, which, instead of 
cooling, heightened the fever of the burning 
brow. 

“O, Aunt Margaret,” said Elvie, one day 
after witnessing one of those bursts of grief, 
“how could I think that my sorrow, when [ re- 
ceived that letter from Herbert, was so hard to 
bear? It was nothing.” 

“Poor Matty!” said Aunt Margaret, “she 
had never learned to be self relying, and now, to 
have the strong and willing arm withdrawn, on 
which she could always lean, is very hard. Were 
itnot for her unfaltering faith in John’s inno- 
cence, I believe it would kill her. Wont she 
come down and sit with us? She ought not to 
stay up chamber alone.” 

“Twill go and try to persuade her to come 
down.” 

Soon after Elvie had left the room, the pastor 
came in. Having spoken of Matty Hunsdon, he 
inquired for Elvie. 

“She is pale and gad, though calm,” replied 
Aunt Margaret; “and never falters in the per- 
formance of any duty.” 

“She appears to me to have grown stronger 
beneath the burthen of this new and fearful 
affliction.” 

“She has—every one remarks it. She droop- 
ed beneath herold sorrow. It was her first, and 
somehow, it appeared to me sometimes, that I 
could almost see it crushing the flowers that 
bloomed in her heart. You know what I allude 
to, Mr. Wingrove?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Now one would think that the old and the 
new are both forgotten. Yetitis not so. She 
only rises above them, that she may the better 
soothe and sustain her mother. I never, in any 
one, saw such utter self abandonment.” 

“It is ever thus with more generous natures.” 

The pastor sat silent a few minutes, and then 
said: 

“T have called in consequence of a letter I 
received last evening from Herbert Beverly, in 
which he expresses a wish, that a young lawyer, 
by the name of Edward Stafford, should be en- 
gaged as counsel for Mr. Hunsdon.” 

“Squire Alden has been spoken to, has he 
not ?”” 

“Yes, but he wishes to have some one asso- 
ciated with him, and Herbert seems so very 
earnest about this Mr. Stafford.” 

@And you” 

~“T believe I feel nearly as earnest as Herbert 
does.” : 

“T wish he might be obtained then, but where 
is the pay to come from, Mr. Wingrove? John 
is clear of debt, but has little besides his farm. 
Ihave already decided to raise by mortgage, 
what money I can on my little place, and it will 
go free as so much water. It wont be much, 
and I find it will barely be sufficient to meet 
those unavoidable expenses which can now be 
foreseen. John wont consent to have his farm 
mortgaged. He says that coming at the truth is 
what willsave him, and not the eloquence of 
lawyers. He will not be willing to sacrifice the 
home obtained by honest industry, and which is 
all he will have to leave to his wife and Elvie, 
for the sake of obtaining additional counsel to 
that which will be appointed, when he thinks it 
will be of no avail.” 

“There will be no need of it. Herbert says 
that he shall claim the privilege of defraying the 
expense incurred by the proposed arrang - 

“Ts he not dependent on his father ?” 

“He has means of his own, sufficient for that 
purpose. The truth, which I agree with Mr. 
Hunsdon in thioking is that which can alone 
save him, is what Herbtrt thinks this Mr. Staf- 
furd, according to what he has heard, is eminent- 
ly quatified to search out.” 

“He must be had then. If he couldn’t be 
obtained without, I would cheerfully sell, in- 
stead of mortgaging my place.” 

“[ don’t doubt you inthe least. Well, I will 
speak to ’Squire Alden, who has already been 
given to understand that he will be appointed 
counsel for Mr. Hunsdon, and as I am certain 
that he will not object, I can see no reason why 
my answer to Herbert shouldn’t be favorable. 
But before I go, I will mention that Herbert 
says he has seen a woman, who professes to 
know who Elvie’s parents were, though she could 
not then be prevailed upon to tell. The most 
that she would say was, that they were people 
of high standing in society.” 

“Ts it best to tell this to Elvie ?” 

“1 think not, for as Herbert suggests that the 
woman may possibly be an impostor, it might 
raise hopes which would only end in disap- 
pointment.” 

* * * * * 

Valmont, after a long and fruitless search for 





state of most painful uncertainty, as to whether 
it would be advisable fur him to remain where 
he was, or to leave the place, after first giving 
out that he intended to go in a contrary direc- 
tion from that which he meant to take. When, 
however, after the expiration of a week or more, 





he could not perceive that he was regarded with 
suspicion, he concluded that whatever Joseph 
Brooks had found near the scene of crime, at 
the time he himself was stealing so cautiously 
to the spot, it could have been nothing of im- 





portance. He therefure concluded, that for the 
| present, he would venture to remain, as other- 


the articles he had lost, was for some time in a+ 


- 5 — 
wise there woutd be no chance for effecting his | 
| purpose as regarded Elvie 





He continued to 
board at Mr. Waut’s hotel, though he had given 
up his old room and taken a smaller one below 
stairs, alleging as a reason, that it was warmer | 
and more comfortable for the winter season 
than the one he had occupied. 

No notice appeared to be taken of this, though | 
the woman who found him standing by the body | 
of Harder, and who observed his strange appear- 
ance, said afterward, that she could not help 
having her thoughts. 

Decker went away almost immediately, though 
an epistolary correspondence was kept up be- 
tween him and Valmont. 

A number of weeks went on in this way, when 
one day a young man, so plainly clad as to indi- 
cate that he was not one of fortane’s favorites, 
arrived in the stagecoach, at Mr. Wait’s hotel. 
There was nothing in his appearance, which 
would be likely to attract tae attention of an 
ordinary observer, or to distinguish him. from 
any other common-place young man, as he sat 
at the supper table with several others, among 
whom was Valmont, addressing himself to the 
well- cooked viands with a devotion which a 
long drive in the keen wintry air seldom fails to 
inspire. 

His features were irregular, and not one of 
them handsome, with the exception, perhaps, of 
his eyes, the exact color of which, it was not 
easy to determine. 

While the others at the table seemed disposed 
to be merry and talkative, he sat grave and 
silent, apparentiy uninterested in what was said. 
Afier awhile, a man who sat next to him, ad- 
dressed him rather abruptly. 

“IT think,” said he, “I heard you say that you 
are a portrait painter?” 

“Very likely, sir,” was his reply. 

“And do you follow it for a living?” contin- 
ued his questioner, with what has been termed 
Yankce inquisitiveness, though by the way, he 
was not a native of Yankeedom. 

“1 do,” said the young man, “when I find 
nothing better to attend to.” 

“And do you mean to stop here, and try 
your luck ?”” 

“Yes, a few days, if I meet with encourage- 
ment.” 

“J, for one, shou'd think it a poor place for a 
portrait painter. Farmers, in a general way, 
haven't the wherewithal to pay fur having such 
things done. What do you think, Mr. Wait— 
will there be any chance for him here ?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder if there was, Mr. 
Carwick,” said the landlord. “My wife was 
saying only a few days since, that she should 
like to have our lictle Netlie’s likeness taken.” 

“And she’s in the right of it,” said Mr. Car- 
wick. “I would have mine painted if I could 
stop long enough, just to encourage the young 
man, for somehow, I kind o’ like him. I’ve got 
alittle acquainted with him, and it appears to 
me, that he is one of those young men who 
should be encouraged, and I should take it as a 
kind of personal favcr, if you would give him 
something to do in his line, and persuade others 
to do the same.” 

“T will see what I can do for him,” replied 
Mr. Wait. 

The thanks of the young artist, in a modest 
and appropriate manner, were rendered to them 
both, and the subject being dropped, conversa- 
tion again became general. 

Soon after supper, the young man sought an 
opportunity to speak aside to the landlord. 

“ Can I,” said he, “ have half an hour’s private 
conversation with you, afier all have retired ?” 

“ Yes, but that wont be till late.” 

“ Tlow late ?”’ 

“Nearly midnight—perhaps quite.” 

“* Where can | see you?’ 

‘‘In the bar-room, if you please.” 

“IT should prefer some place more secluded.” 

“ Let it be in your room then.” 

“T must have a room then, where we sha’n’t 
be overheard.” 

“Tt shall be. There is one that will just suit 
you. Mr. Valmont, a gentleman who boards 
here, used to have it, but this winter he prefers 
one below stairs.” 

“ Be so good as to have a fire, kindled, so that 
I can go to it when I please. I will leave the 
door unfastened, and whenever you are ready, 
you can enter without the ceremony of knocking, 
which might attract attention. I shall be ready 
for you at any moment.” 

Mr. Waitpromised to comply with his request, 
and the young artist entering the bar-room, took 
aseat near the fire, round which Mr. Carwick 
and several others were talking politics, or dis- 
cussing some other favorite topic. 

From time to time, a single teamster, or more 
frequently several who travelled in company, ar- 
rived, so that by nine o’clock, there were a 
dozen or more added to the circle round the fire. 
The artist gradually threw off his reserve, and 
chatted freely with the rest; but if he possessed 
any of the Promethean fire of genius, which on 
the most unpromising themes will occasionally 
flash forth, he must have carefully suppressed 
it, for his remarks were in no respect superior to 
those which any young man, with a common 
school education, would have been likely to 
make. 

Valmont occasionally entered the room, and 
for a few moments hovered near the outer edge 
of the circle; but for the most part, he kept in 
the large, cheerful kitchen, where Peggy lighten- 
ed her labor with snatches of song. Of late, 
though there was always a fire in his room, he 
avoided staying alone. The artist appeared to 
take no notice of his presence at these times, 
though his handsome dress, as well as handsome 
person, attracted considerable attention. 

As the hour of ten drew near, the company 
began to disperse, each one seeking his place of 
repose, till not more than four or five were left 


ed 
| 





These drew up nearer the fire, and commenced 


relating adventures of pioneer life, in which they | 


or some one with whom they were personally 


acquainted shared a part. The young artist re- 
f b s 


mained and listened an hour or more, when he | 


likewise withdrew 
He found a good fire baraing in the room 
which had been prepared for him, and everything 


1 


| Stafford, a sudden light flashing over his cons- 
| tenance. 


wore the aspect of cheerfulness and comfort. In 
one of the corners of the room, most remote from 
the fireplace, he noticed a large arm-chair, in 
which lay several articles of man’s appare! neatly 
folded, while thrown across the back was a thick, 
brown overcoat. By the side of the chair was a 
trunk, on the cover of which were the initials J. 
H. His own luggage, consisting of a trunk and 
a rather bulky roll of canvass, was bestowed in a 
different part of the chamber. 

The minutes passed slowly, for a newspaper 
which he had borrowed of Mr. Wait, and which , 
was of so early a date that the news had become 
stale, with the exception of his own thoughts, | 
was his only source of amusement. It was near 
twelve, when his door was softly opened, and 
Mr. Wait entered. 92 ‘ 

“ Were you not almost tired of waiting?” said 
he, as he took the chair which the young man 
had placed for him near his own. 

“1 didn’t expect you sooner,” was the reply. 

“A few of those old teamsters,” said the land- 
lord, “ make a point of sitting till late. If they 
get off by twelve, I think they do-very well.” 

“IT believe you are acquainted with a young 
man by the name of Herbert Beverly ?” said the 
artist. 

“Tam, and a fine fellow he is, too.” 

“This is from him, as you will see,” and he 
handed Mr. Wait an unsealed letter, the contents 
of which were as follows : 

“ Believing you to be a friend to Mr. Hunsdon, 
I earnestly request that you will answer all 
questions relative to the unhappy affair for which 
he is now in prison, which Edward Stafford, the 
bearer of this, may think it necessary to ask. 
Mr. Stafford is a lawyer, and will be associated 
with Mr. Alden, as counsel for Mr. Hunsdon, at 
the time of his trial, thongh at present, for rea- 
sons which he will make known to you, he does 
not wish to appear at Hazlehurst in his real 
character.” 

“ You are a lawyer, it seems, and nota portrait: 
painter,” said Mr. Wait, when he had finished 
reading the letter. 

“Yes, but as I’ve tried my hand at portraits 
and other pictures, by way of amusement, I 
thought, as I didn’t wish to be known here as a 
lawyer, while endeavoring to make certain in- 
vestigations, that [ might as well appear in the 
character ofa travelling artist. Have you any 
objection to complying with Herbert Beverly’s 
request ¢” 

“ None in the world, but I’m afraid that I can 
tell you little which will be favorable to Mr. 
Hunsdon.” 

“I presume Mr. Beverly was not mistaken, 
in supposing you to bea friend to the prisoner?” 

“No, indeed. Nothing could give me more 
pleasure and satisfaction, than to be able to give 
you any information which can be turned to his 
favor.” 

“John Harder—that was the name of the man 
who was murdered, I believe ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Were there no papers found, which would 
show where he belonged, or his object in coming 
to this place ?” 

“None, whatever; though he said svon after 
he arrived, that he belonged to the South.” 

“Did he mention what State?” 

“ He didn't.” 

“He inquired for John Hunsdon ?” 

“He did, and seemed very earnest to sec him. 
The general opinion is, that Mr. Hunsdon was 
owing him a large sum of money.” 

“Which tempted him to commit the crime ?” 

“ That is what is thought.” 

“No papers were found of any description ?” 

“Yes, there were several found inan old pock- 
et-book, but none that conld be made any- 
thing of.” 

“ They were not destroyed, I hope?” 

“No, after being examined, they were return- 
ed to the pocket-book, and are there now.” 

‘In whose care are they ?” 

“Mine. They are in that trunk, you see in 
the corner of the room.” 

“T should like to see them.”’ 

Mr. Wait with a key he took from his pocket, 
unlocked the trunk, and took thence a large 
pocket book, such as was in general use, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It appear- 
ed to have been originally of red morocco, 
though now so much worn and discolored, as to 
make it ditticult to determine. 

A slight examination of the papers it con- 
tained seemed to favor Mr. Wait’s assertion, 
that there were none which could be made any- 
thing of, with a single exception. This wasa 
letter superscribed, “Mr. John Harder, New 
Orleans,” and run thus: 

“ Your demands are unreasonable. Five hun- 
dred dollars annually is all that I will give you. 
Tam not afraid of your threats—their only effect 
will be to cause me to diminish instead of in- 
creasing your stipend. I will see you in the 
course of a few weeks, when I will give yon a 
written agreement to pay you the sbove-men- 
tioned sum” 

This was signed James Villars; but being 
without date, and the post-mark being illegible, 
it gave uo clue to the whereabouts of the writer. 

“If this James Villars had been in the neigh- 
borhood at the time, I should much sooner sus- 
pect him to be the murderer, than John Hans- 
don,” said Staffurd, after he had finished reading 
the letter. ‘“ He had a motive, it seems, while 
Mr. Hansdon is only suspected of having one. 
If he could only be found.” 

“ Harder assed if there was a man here by 
the name of Villara, before he inquired for Mr. 
Hunsdor.” 

“Then he expected to find him here?” said 


“ Yes, that is what he said.” 





‘*No one by that name had ever been here ?” 
“No, nor since then.” 


“ Harder must have had the agreement refer- 
red to in the letter with him. He would not | 
have been so careless, as to leave that behind” =| 

“T should think not.” | 

“And if he did have it with him, it can and | 
must be found.” 

“A thoroush search has been made, and not a 
scrap of paper could be discovered, except those 


| 
| 


which are now before you, which, as I've already 


said, were thought to be of no consequence.” 
Stafford, who had the pocket book in his hand, 
had during these remarks, ki pt turning it in 


| every direction, and holding it closely to the 


light. 

“ The search is a hopeless one, I believe,” 
said he, with a look of disappointment. 

The words had hardly escaped his lips, when 
there was a quick kindling of his eyes, as if in 


| their dark depths, some latent spark had become 


suddenly ignited. 

“Do you think you have found the paper?” 
said Mr. Wait, who had becn attentively re 
garding him. 

“ There’s a paper of some description, beneath 
the lining of the pocket book cover,” said he. 
“ The edge of the lining didn’t adhere very close- 
ly, which attracted my attention ;” and with 
fingers trembling with eagerness, he drew forth 
a piece of paper, which being thin, though it was 
doubled once, did not very perceptibly add to 
the thickness of the cover. Unfolding it, his eye 
ran quickly over what it contained, and then, 
with a smile of exultation, he handed it to Mr. 
Wait. s 

“ Read,”’ said he. 

“Tt is a most singular document,” said he, as 
after perusing it, he returned it to Stafford. 

“It is, and as I believe, a valuable one; for 
besides showing that this Harder, in considera- 
tion of five hundred dollars paid to him annually 
by James Villars for keeping some secret, the 
disclosure of which, it seems, would do more 
than endanger the reputation of Villars, we find 
that atthe time the bond was given, both par- 
ties were considered residents of the city of New 
Orleans.” 

There was now a silence on both sides, for 
several minutes, which was broken by Staffurd. 

“There was a man at the table to-night, by 
the name of Valmont?” said he. 

“There was—he boards here.” 

“And did, at the time of the murder 1” 

Yes,” 

“Did Harder see him?” 

“No, be was at the village when Harder ar 
rived, and didn’t return till the next morning.” 

“Tt is supposed thet he was at the village all 
night 2?” e 

“Yes, he staid at Simpson’s.”” 

“Two or three more questions, and for the 
present, I will trouble you no more.” 

“Ask as many as you please, sir. Tam quite 
ready to answer them in the best way I can.” 

“At what hour did the murder take place?” 4 

“At midnight. The village clock, which could 
bo heard as plainly that night as if it had been 
only a few rods distant, had hardly ceased strik- 
ing, when acry, such as I hope never to hear 
again, startled the whole neighborhood.” 

“T have heard it intimated that the clock at 


the village, which was heard so plainly, and the , 


timepicces in this neighborhood, don’t generally 
agree.” 

“T believe they don’t.” 

“Has not this Mr. Hundson an adopted 
daughter?” 

“ He has.” 

“I believe there is nothing more which I wish 
to ask you to-night. The information I’ve ob- 
tained I hope to turn to such good account, that 
it will open a way to prove John Hunsdon's in- 
nocence.”’ 

“If it can be proved, and through your means, 
the whole neighborhood will look on you as a 
benefactor.” 

[TO RE CONTINVED.] 





PRICE OF OLD ALDERMEN, 


A good thing is going the rounds about one of 
our new aldermen, which is related in this wise: 

The grand jury stmmoned Ald. before 
them, for the purpose of asking him sume ques- 
tions. He came before them, and the following 
conversation occurred : 

“Ald. ——, has any one ever offered you any 
money, in the shape of a bribe, since your elec- 
tion ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

¥ — was it?” said one of the grand jury. 

“Mr. ——.” 

“ How much did he offer you?” inquired one 
of the other jurors. 

“ Twenty-five dollars,” responded the alder- 
man, with a curl of his lip. 

“ Did you take it?” said the foreman. 

(Emphatically)—No, sir!’ 

Mr. ——, the briber, was sent for. 

“ Mr. ——, did you offer Ald. —— twenty-five 
dollars as a bribe for voting so and 50?” 

“ Yes, sir.” . 

“ Did he take it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Why didn’t he take it?” said one of the ju- 
rors, much surprised. 

“ Well, he said that he couldn’t sell himself 





for twenty-five dollars, as that was the price of old . 


aldermen—the new ones range higher !’—New York 
Despatch. 


—_+ emo. —___ 
MRS. PARTINGTON. 


“Tlow is your patience, doctor?” said Mrs. 
Partington, pushing up the window and thrust- 
ing out her head as Dr. Bulus rode by. It was 
at the time when the venerable Aims was just 
recovering from @ protracted bilious attack, aur- 
ing which he had been so sick that his friend, the 
President of the Perpetual Life {nsurance Com- 
pany, had told his frends in confidence that he 
wouldn't insure Aims’s life for fifty per cent. 
The doctor reined up, with a gentle “ woa,” 
and replied that his patient was convalescent. 
The good old lady held up her hands. “I de 
clare,” said she, with an expression of pity on 
her countenance that might have served as the 
capital stock of three moderna philanthropists, “I 
declare I am sorry forit; but t dare say you can 
cure any body of convalescence if any body can ” 
The doctor construed the remark into an ironical 
reflection on his practice, and rode away rather 
petulantly and dida’t look at the hoase for three 
days thereafter wuen he rode by.—Eve. Gazetie 

=o + 
A LUCKY BARBER. 

Richard Arkwright, passed ihe earlier part of 
his life in the humble occupation of a barber— 
but he was fund of reading, and what proved of 
more value to him, he had early acquired habits 
of refluction. He conceived the idea of spinaing 
cotton by means of machinery, and notwiihstan | 
ing he was miserably poor and friendiess, not 
withetanding he was everywhere ridicukd as 


visiouary projector, who de>erved # cell in a mad- 
{ 4) 


house, by the force of energy aod application be 
succeeded im carrying his desiyn (which has 


| proved 60 beneficial to te haman race) into 


effect—and afterwards revelied in ali the la xaries 
of wealth, and was knighted by his suvereign — 
Patfolio. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“LOVE'S FIRST KISS.” 


b ¥ PELHAM. 
0, what is there io life more sweet 
Than love's first kiss— 
The chaste, pure feeling of a soul 
O'ertluwed with bliss. 


The language of the heart more plain 
Than tongue can speak— 

Which. coming from the heart, mere words 
Would make but weak, 


The emblem ofa tie that binds 
Two souls as one— 

The harbioger of joy that lasts 
Till life has gone. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MR. JOHN GRAHAM, BACHELOR. 


BY FRANCES A. SHAW. 

“ How pleasant and cozy it is here, this even- 
ing! No wife to weary me with her insipid 
prattle, or vex me with her perpetual teasing and 
whining ; no children to raise up Bedlam around 
me, and be the plague of my life. Old bachelors, 
indeed! Let the world deride our single estate 
as it will, itis allenvy. We are the salt of the 
earth. Talk of our lonely and disconsolate lot! 
it’s wasting breath. Pity us! Folks had better 
bestow their compassion where it is needed. 
Who’s happier than /?—I’d like to know.” 
And John Graham gazed with an air of supreme 
satisfaction around his quiet, elegant parlor. 

For a bachelor’s abode, it was indeed wonder- 
fully pleasant and cheerful. A bright anthracite 
fire glowed in the grate, shedding its genial 
warmth through the apartment. Mr. Graham 
was constitutionally somewhat of adreamer, It 
was his favorite pastime to watch the weird, 
strange shapes which the glowing embers would 
assume, in their transiiion-state to smoke and 
ashes, where, alas! many of our fondest earthly 
dreams are prone to end. 

Reader mine, are you a dreamer? Let me 
commend you to a bright, glowing fire. It has 
been the inspiration of my own most cherished 
dreams. Did you never trace in the dissolving 
embers grand palaces, gray old abbeys and sep- 
ulchral cloisters, and did your fancy never peo- 
ple them with forms to please itself? Ever and 
anon, the scene will change. The stately pal- 
ace, the gray old castle, will fade into the simple 
thatched cottage; the noble lord, the high-born 
dame will evanish, and in their places we see the 
lowly lad and lassie. But they are lovers, and 
love can transform the thatched roof into a pal- 
ace; it can make the lowliest hut seem the very 
gate of heaven. Commend me, in summer, to 
the fleecy, ever-changing clouds, on whose shad- 
owy scroll many a mystic poem and wild ro- 
mance is written; but in winter, close the shut- 
ters, draw the easy-chair before the open fire (I 
detest air tights), and let me yield mysclf to a 
delicious reverie. 

This little word “J” is becoming intrusive, 
and must be dropped; only let me remark, in 
passing, that in this respect, Mr. John Graham 
and my humble self are kindred spirits. Not 
content with the actual around him, he is sadly 
prone to make forays into the misty realm of 
imayindtion, and commune with beings not of 
this stale matter-of fact world, and to wander 
through scenes which have not their home in the 
sober mundane sphere. To such follies as these, 
7 too must plead guilty. 

John Graham is a man of fortune and leisure. 
He can dream from morning till night, if so it 
liketh him; while /, poor damsei! must needs 
turn my heart inside out, and tell to the gossip- 
ing world fancies which I would fain keep in my 
own breast, glad to receive as an equivalent brt 
a tithe of that gold of which my hero has never 
felt the need. 

Yes, John Graham sat in his velvet cushioned 
easy chair, before a glowing tire, lost in reverie. 
‘A volume rich in traditions of the olden time 
had fallen at his side, and he was dreaming of 
those days of chivalry wen kingdoms were 
Staked for ladies’ eyes, when mail-clad knights 
dared the batile’s fiercest fray to win their smile. 

But turreted castle and “faire ladye”’ watch- 
ing from her lattice for her true knight’s return ; 
cloistered cell, where cowled monk and veiled 
vestal counted their beads and breathed their 
paternosters ; chapel, in whose vaults lay the 
ashes of the noble dead, and from whose walls 
madonnas and saints looked down as if to guard 
their slumbers—all, all had vanished into thin 
air. Ah me, thatsuch is the stuff our dreams 
are made of ! : 

But a heap of ashes remained in the grate, the 
shadows of evening were gathering around him, 
and Mr. Graham awoke. The ideal had become 
merged into the actual. The room was growing 
dark and cold, and its master, rising, rang for 
fue! and lights, which were speedily forthcoming. 
The richly cut astral was placed upon the centre- 
table, the fire was rekindled, and the room had 
assumed its most cheerful aspect, when Mr. 
Graham, gazing complacently around him, gave 
utterance to the exclamations with which we 
commenced this veritable history. 

It was a snug, elegant home, that of our hero, 
situated in one of the most desirable localities 
of our nation’s metropolis. But one item was 
wanting to complete the perfection of his domes- 
tic arrangements. This he very well Knew; yet 
he gave no such thought utterance—not he! He 
endeavored to persuade himself that he was at 
the very acme of human filicity, and that the 
introduction of a wife into his domicil would be 
the same drawback to his happiness, as was the 
skeleton in the houses of the ancient Egyptians. 
That ghastly shape of death was ever present, at 
the social hearth and festive board, reminding 
the pleasure loving inmates of those gorgeous 
dwellings that they were mortal; and the constant 
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“sees THE FLAC OF OUR BNIGN. 


Costly pictures, in gorgeous frames, adorned the 
walls of the room into which we have introduced 
you, kind reader. There were among them 
some of the choicest productions of the old mas- 


| get the pay for this work, 


ters (Mr. Graham had travelled in Europe) and | 
| train of Mr. Graham's thoughts, in which he 


also a few chefd cuvres of our artists, for 


| Mr. Grahara was patriotic, and always encour- | 





Presence of a Mrs. Graham by her liege lord | 


and master’s side, would have reminded that 
gentleman that Ae, 
weas 


also, was mortal, and, like 
and fallible men in general, had yielded up 
his bachelor liberty and happiness. 

You would have read, at a glance, wealth and 
refined taste in the surroundings of Mr. Graham. 





| 


aged genius at home. Ina recess, partially con- 
cealed by a rich crimson drapery, were shelves 


filled to repletion with books upon whose gilded | 


-bindings you might have read the names most 
venerated in the literature of our own time, as 
well as those of the great bards and sages of the 
past. These were not kept for idle show, for 
their owner was a gentleman of ripe scholarship 
and decided literary taste. Curtains of the rich- 
est lace and velvet draped the windows, conceal! 
ing the fearful storm that was raging without. 
We need not descant further upon the evidences 
of ease and elegance spread with such a lavish 
hand around our bachelor; suffice it to say, that 
in his mansion was all that luxury could sigh 
for, or unbounded wealth procure. 

He drew his arm-chair to a table littered with 
the late magazines and dailies, which he honored 
with but a cursory glance, few of their articles 
being suited to his fastidious taste. Near the fire 
was drawn up a small table, covered with a 
snowy cloth, upon which was placed a spotless 
tea service of china and silver. A slow, cautious 
step approached ; the door opened, and an old 
lady entered, followed by a servant bearing the 
teatray. The lady seated herself at the head of 
the table, the gentleman at the foot. 

While the twain are taking tea, let us intro- 
duce you to Miss Hannah Graham, Mr. John’s 
maiden aunt and housekeeper. A model house- 
keeper is this Aunt Hannah, and during the 
twenty years she has occupied that post in her 
nephew’s establishment, he has never had cause 
to complain of buttouless shirts, undarned stock- 
ings, untidy rooms, cold tea, muddy coffee, or 
any of those thousand and-one ills which bach- 
elor flesh is heir to, which, we regret to say, few 
husbands escape. 

In Aunt Hannah’s eyes, “my nephew” was 
perfection itself, and she deemed a life devoted 
to his comfort and happiness, the highest glory to 
which a woman might aspire. Tea-time passed 
stiffly and unsocially, as usual. Aunt Hannah 
could talk only of household affairs and the 
weather, and these topics having been for the 
third time that day duly discussed, a dreary 
pause ensued. Her nephew having at length 
arisen from the table, the spinster rang the bell, 
and the servant came and removed the tea- 
things, as usual. Then having received a “no, 
I thank you” to the stereotyped inquiry, which 
in twenty years had not been once omitted—was 
anything requisite fur her nephew's comfort ? 
could she be cf any further service to him?’— 
Aunt Hannah bade her usual deferential “ good 
night,” and retired to her chamber. 

Mr. Graham being left to his own reflections, 
relgpsed again into a reverie. The train of his 
reflections ran somewhat in this wise : 

“Yes, thank Heaven, that I am a bachelor! 
May it give me grace to remain so to the end of 
the chapter. Many a plot has been laid against 
my single blessedness, many a matrimonial 
snare has been set for me, but fortunate man 
that I am, I have escaped ther all! 

“?Tisn’t myself that managing mamas and 
pretty daughters are secking so perseveringly. 
No, I hayen’t the vanity to think that, though I 
don’t consider myself by any means il! locking ;”” 
and our hero cast quite a satisfied glance into a 
full-length mirror opposite, which certainly re- 
flected as handsome and noble a countenance, 
and as fine a figure as one would wish to see. 

“Ah, it’s my money, the dear artless creatures 
are sighing for! With that alone, were I pos- 
sessed of no other recommendation, I could win 
the best of them, I dare say. 


‘Gold is the woman's only theme, 
Gold is the woman's only dream.’ 


says Moore, and he merely echoes Byron’s 
opinion : 
* Women, like moths, are only caught by glare, 


And Mammon wins bis way, where serapks might 
espair.’ 


That’s true as gospel, every word of it. Now 
while appealing to the poets for support of my 
own long-established opinions, I am more forci? 
bly than ever reminded of the truth of the words 
of that old bard, who wrote years and years. be- 
fore my grandfather was born 
*O take, if you would measure well the worth of woman's 
A acals tiie of the spider’s web, and weights made of 
the wind.” 
As it was in the beginning with the sex,so it is 
now—ay, and ever shall be! How a sensible 
man can bind himself for life to one of these 
frivolous beings, is more than I can understand. 
“But I have known one true woman. Let 
me not defame my mother! There was another, 
too, whom I once deemed perfection. Had 
Florence Ingraham smiled upon my suit, I 
might have met the fate of Benedick after all. It 
was a lucky thing for me that she refused me. I 
will set that down as amere boyish infatuation, 
the only folly I was ever guilty of in that line. 
And yet loyish is hardly the word, for when we 
first met, I was a man turned twenty-five, and 
she a mere child of fifteen. Yet even then her 
heart was in another’s keeping, and could not be 
They say that she married wretchedly. 
But what is 


mine. 
I wonder where she is to-night! 
that to me? Just nothing at all. Vive le single 
blessedness! It ‘s lonely here, though! I wish 
Aunt Hannah wasn’t quite so much of an au- 
tomaton. I wish Smith would drop in, just to 
relieve the monotony. That Smith’s a glorious 
fellow! heart free and happy like myself—”’ 

At this stage of our bachelor’s reverie, the 
door-bell rang, announcing a visitor who did not 
prove to be Smith. Who it was, we will tell 
you presently. 





“ An’ faith an’ is it the likes of ye that’s a 
pokin’ yerself here into me masther’s front door ? 
Get along into the kitchen, and it’s meself that’!l 
be afther seein’ what ye want. I'll not bother 
the genthleman wid ye. Here I’ve toted up two 
flights of stairs. jist to shut the door in yer face. 
Come round to the servant's door, as ye ought 


| to, and I'll let ye in.” 





“© please let me come in now, Iam so colt; 
besides, I must see your master or mistress, to 
Please do let me in 
now; lL can’t wait.” 

This was the colloquy which disturbed the 


recognized the coarse Irish brogue of his serving 


woman Margaret, and the soft pleading tones of 


achild. He was a generous, kind hearted man. 
The destitute never left his door unblessed, the 
suffering unrelieved. He stepped at once into 
the hall, and said : 

“Come into my parlor, little girl, and warm 
yourself.” 

The child needed no second bidding. She 
was a pale, fragile creature, apparently some ten 
vears of age, and seemed almost benumbed 
with cold. John Graham took her tenderly in 
his arms, and placing her in the chair he had 
just vacated, he drew it up to the fire with its 
tiny burden. He then proceeded to remove the 
old hood and thin, faded shawl, which with a 
tattered calico frock had been her chief protec- 
tion against that pitiless storm. Her clothes 
were covered with sleet, the little feet protruded 
from the worn shoes, and the unmittened hands 
were nearly frozen. 

“Poor little thing!” said the sympathizing 
bachelor, as taking the child upon his knee, he 
held the benumbed feet to the fire andchafed the 
little blue hands in his own warm, white palm. 
“ Poor child!” he repeated; and as Margaret 
stood ata respectful distance gazing upon the 
scene, and wondering at her fastidioas master’s 
condescension, he said: ‘ Margaret, bring me 
some warm blankets to wrap around this child, 
and call Miss Graham, 1 fear she is very ill. 
Why, Margaret, if I had not overheard your 
conversation, you would have driven her from 
the door, and she might have perished.” 

“ An’ wouldo’t L have my hands full, yer 
honor, to be afther takin’ in all the low trash 
like her, that’s comin’ here every day? I'd 
have risked her dying—these folks have as 
many lives as a cat; ‘taint quite so easy 
killin’ ’em.” 

A look of displeasure from her master checked 
Miss Margaret’s loquacity, and she left the room 
to execute his commands. 

Aunt Hannah soon made her appearance. 
She gave the child a reviving draught, which 
soon awoke her from the partial stupor into 
which she had fallen. She opened her eyes, and 
gazed intently into Mr. Graham’s face, and in 
those pale, wasted features, he read unmistak- 
able signs of starvation. 

“Have you had any supper to-night, my 
dear ?” he asked, in his kindest tones. 

“No, sir,” replied the little girl, her trans- 
parent cheek becoming crimson, and tears start- 
ing to her eyes. “I haven’t tasted a mouthful 
for two days. Mother hasn’t neither, and thatis 
the reason why I came out on such a night as 
this, to get the money for that work.” 

“ What work, my child ?” 

“Why, the shirts mother’s been making for 
you. ‘To morrow is the Sabbath, and we knew 
we couldn’t get it then. O please do pay it to 
me now, and let me go home. Mother is so 
sick. She had to sit up in bed, and finish the 
work.” 

“{ knew nothing about the work. Aunt 


Hannah was getting it done for me, I suppose. 
What a dear, kind soul she is, never to treuble 
me about such matters,” soliloquized Mr. Gra- 


ham. “She has just stepped out to bring you 
some supper. I'll ask her about it when she 
returns.” 


“ Please, sir, I oughtn’t to wait for any sup- 
per—wont you pay me the money now, and let 
me go? There were just six of them. Mother’s 
at home allalone in the dark and cold. Besides, 
she'll be frightened about me.” 

“ Pay you, poor child? Indeed I will; but 
I’m not going to trust you out alone, on such a 
dark night asthis. I'll not send a servant with 
you, either—l’ll go myself. Now, while I am 
getting ready, just be eating some of the food 
that Miss Graham has brought you.” 

Mr. Graham was a long time making his 
preparations to go out—a much longer time than 
was necessary, for, as he occasionally glanced at 
the child, he could not fail to notice the eager- 
ness with which she partook of the food Miss 
Graham had set before her. 

He scrutinized her narrowly, and saw that she 
was an unusually lovely child. The delicacy of 
her form, and the refined expression of her fea- 
tures, told that she did not belong to the vulgar 
herd which a great city usually recognizes as its 
wretchedly poor. Those long silken curls, the 
expression of those large hazel eyes, the contour 
of those finely-chiselled features, strangely re- 
minded him of a fair image which had for years 
been imprinted upon the tablet of his memory, 
and whose outlines time and change had not 
erased. 

“Tt is a mere fancy,” he sighed. “ Why is 
it, that always when I see a face strikingly beau- 
tiful, I compare it with hers, and never fail to 
trace some resemblance to those swect features 
which will haunt my memory till Idie? Ah! 
crusty bachelor that Iam, cynic though I may 
become, I must admit that Florence Ingraham 
was my destiny—my life’s one love. It was a 
strange infatuation! Alas;that there could be 
only one in the wide, wide world like her! 

“ Now we are ready, little one,” he said, when 
having mutHed the child in the hood and shawl 
which Aunt Hannah had brought, he took her 
hand in his, and they sallied forth. 

It was a bitter nicht, and Mr. Graham, strong, 
robust man as he was, shrank back, as upon 
opening the door a gust of wind drove the 
chilling sleet full in his face. Yet he was not 
one to be deterred from an earnest purpose, and 
sheltering the little girl beneath the ample folds 
of his cloak, they walked on. 





“What is your name, my child?’ inquired | 


Mr. Graham, after they had proceeded a short 
distance. 

“Florence Selby,” she replied. 

Florence! Ah, that name still had power to 
send a thrill throngh John Graham’s heart. 

‘Florence Selby! and what was your moth- 
er’s name ‘” he asked, led on by an impalse he 
could not control. 


| 
| 


| the child from the first. 


SOR SES 


XS =—) 
‘Florence Ingraham,” was the reply 
“ Flgrence Ingraham? The same, by heaven! 
the very same,” ejaculated Mr. Graham. ‘ Ah, 
now I understand the strange interest T took in 


Florence, darliny let 
me cerry you in my arms,” he said, terderly 
“You are to fragile to brave this blustering 
storm, There, lay your head upon my bosom ; 
we will soon be at your mother’s; if you have 
told me the right street and number, it cannot 
be far distant.” 

“T have, I'am sure I have, sir, and you'll pay 
her the money, wont you? as soon as we get 
there, because I want to go out before the shops 
are closed, and get some bread and fuel for to- | 
morrow.” 

“Bless your poor little heart! To be sure I’ll 
pay you, and I'll go and get you the food and 
fuel myself. I’m not going to trust such a little 
girl as you are out again on such a night as this. 
Bless me! now I think of it, how much you 
look like your mother !” 

“Have you ever seen my mother ? because 
she don’t let anybody that she used to know see 
her now, if she can help it. She always draws 
her veil over her face when she meets any of her 
old acquaintances. I suppose she feels ashamed, 
because she is so poor. Where did you ever see 
my mother?” 

“No matter now, little Florence, I'll tell you 
at some other time. But here we are right in 
her neighborhood. Where does she live? Do 
any of those lights come from her room ?” 

“Ono, sir. We haven’t any candles, nor fire 
either, to-night; but set me down, and let me 
take your hand, and I can lead you to our room 
in the dark.” ee 

That was a wretched neighborhood to which 
little Florence Selby had brought the wealthy 
Mr. Graham, and before the most wretched of 
the squalid dwellings thereshe stopped. Thread- 
ing their way in the dark through many a narrow 
passage, and up many a crazy staircase, little 
Florence at length opened a door, and groping 
her way to her mother’s bedside, whispered : 

“‘ Mother, I have come! and such a nice, kind 
gentleman has come with me! Don’t you think, 
he carried me almost all the way in his arms! 
and he’s going out himself to buy us bread and 
fuel and lights.” 

A faint moan was the only answer. Mr. Gra- 
ham advanced through the darkness to Mrs. 
Selby’s side and pronounced her name, but she 
made no reply. ‘“ Your mother is ill, I fear,” he 
said to Florence. “I will go for lights and as- 
sistance.” Finding his way into the next tene- 
ment, he procured a tallow candle. As it shed 
its flickering rays round the room, they revealed 
ascene of destitution such as Mr. Graham, al- 
though he had for years made visiting the poora 
Christian duty, had never before witnessed 
They fell upon the wasted form of the sufferer. | 
It was Florence—his much loved Florence; | 
though years of sorrow had passed over that | 
face, since last they met, he knew her still. 

She lay there still and motionless as a statue. 
Her eyes were closed, their long dark lashes 
sweeping a cheek Mr. Graham had ever before 
seen glowing with the rosy hue of health. its | 
faint hectic flush now the only visible token that 
life remained. He bent his ear down—her 
breath came short and quick; he in vain at- 
tempted to arouse her, and then he felt that, ex- 
hausted with that last despairing effort she had 
made for bread, she had sank back on her 
wretched couch to die. 

At length, she seemed partially roused from | 
her lethargy, by the sobs of the little Florence; 
she opened her eyes, but their wild light spoke of 
delirium, and they had no glance of recognition 
for her child. She essayed to speak, but the 
words were incoherent, and finally died away 
into a faint moan. John Graham lingered a lit- 
tle time, and then lefcthe room. He despatched 
aman for a physician, another for fuel, and a 
bright fire was soon casting its ruddy glow 
around that cheerless apartment. 

“Ah, you here, Mr. Graham ?” exclaimed Doc- 
tor Holden, in great astonishment. ‘“ Such 4 
scenes as this don’t lie exactly in your way. I 
wish they did not so much in mine. To be 
called from our cozy firesides, on such a night as 
this, to visit these poor creatures, isn’t very 
pleasant.” 

“You are quite mistaken in the character of 
your patient, Doctor Holden,” replied Mr. Gra- 
ham, “and I must beg that you wil give her 
every attention in your power; there is no time 
for delay.” 

The doctor advanced to the bedside. “ Why,” 
he said, “there is a fever in this woman’s veins 
which must have been brought on by hard work 
and slow starvation. If she had any ¢esnstitution 
left, she might rally ; yet I fear it is too late to | 
save her now.” 

“T cannot hear it, doctor. There must be 
hope for her; she must not dienow. Restore her 
to health, and name your reward.” 

Doctor Holden gazed a moment at Mr. Gra- 
ham in surprise at this unwonted interest, and 
then said: “ Certainly, sir, I shall do my best, 
and while there is life, there is hope, you know.”’ 

“Can’t she be removed from this piace ?” 

“She must be, or she can never recover. You 
see how the storm beats in even now, through 
these broken windows and the chinks in these 
old walls. There is little hope for her whether 
she remains here or not.” 

“ Bat she shall not die here in this miserable 
place,” said Mr. Gratam, in a choked voice. 

And that very night, she lay in a downy bed 
in the very best chamber of his mansion. Aunt 
Hannah took upon herself the office of nurse. 
Doctor Holden was unremitting in his attentions, 
and John Graham's pale countenance and agi- 
tated manner told how deep was his inds.stin ' 
the unconscious sufferer. 

The crisis came, after many weary days and 
nights of suffering and of watching. Mrs. Selby 
had fallen into that deep sleep, from which she 
would waken to life and health, or which must 
be to ber the sleep of death. Unconscious of 
everything around her, pale and beautifal as 
some form of sculptured marble, and to outward 
seeming almost as lifeless, she lay upon her pil- 
low. Doctor Holden sat at a little tauie near 
the bedside, on which a night lamp was burning 





Before him lay a watch marking the slow'y 
fleeting hours, which might finish the span of his 
Aunt Hannah sat by 
the sleeper’s side, and did not remove her eyes 
for a moment from those corpselike features 
Mr. Graham had retired to an adjoining 
apartment, and little Florence lay sleeping in his 
arms. Thus they sat, through the whole of that 
long night, who e hours seemed interminable. 


patient’s earthly existence. 


Little Florence had fallen asleep, and just as a 


| few faint streaks of liht entering through the 


blind gave token of appronching dawn, Mr. 
Graham laid her upon a bed and stole softly to 
the sick chamber. At that moment, the sufferer 
opened her eyes; their wild light was cone. 
Catching that g'ance of returning consciousness, 
“Thank God for his infinite mercy, which has 
spared her to us!” he said, and then approaching 
her side, he gent'y whispered her name. 

She cast a bewildered glance around the cle 
gantly furnished chamber, and then raised her 
eyes to the face of her former lover. 

“Florence ! dear Florence, do you know me ” 
he said. 

Pressing her hand to her brow, as if to recall 
some vanished image, she whispered: “[ have 
had such a long, long dream! 1 was so destitute, 
so wretched! It was a dream that seemed to 
carry me through so many sorrowiog, weary 
years. I was a mother and the child of my love 
was starving, and I had no bread to give her. I 
dreamed I had married George Selby—that I 
had turned in coldness trom your love to his! O 
yes, John Graham, I know you. God bless you!” 
she murmared faintly, and then exhausted by the 
effort, sank back into a quiet slumber. * 

“fFadually a knowledge of the exact state of 
affairs dawned upon Mrs. Selby’s mind, and 
with that knowledge came a deep sense of the 
debt of gratitude she owed to Mr. Graham. 

Some weeks had elapsed. Mrs. Selby had for 
the first time left her chamber. It was a mild 
day in spring, gnd she was sitting in the little 
back parlor by a window opening into the gar- 
den. The balmy air fanned her brow, and the 
souriing influences of nature spoke peace to her 
heart. A new life seemed to have entered every 
vein, and on her cheek she felt the glow of re- 
turning health. A soft step approached, and 
Mr. Graham stood at her side. 

“] cannot express to you the pleasure I feel, 
Mrs. Selby, in seeing you so nearly restored to 
health,” he said. 

“Nor can I express the gratitade I feel to 
you, for your kinduess to me and my daughter. 
We owe our lives to you. Though we can never 
repay you, God will reward you for it.” 

“I deserve no reward, Mrs. Selby, and yet 
you have it in your power to repay me a thou- 
sand fold. Florence, dear Florence!—may I 
not cali you so now, since death long years ago 
severed the tie which bound you to another ‘— 
you are now, as you have ever been since our 
first meeting, dearer to me than my own life. 
Will you not remain here, and share my fortune 
and my home ?” 

& Mr. Graham ! 


You surcly cannot be seri- 


| ous? You would not elevate me from that depth 


of poverty and wretchedness in which you foand 
me, to your own high station in the world. Do 
not mock me by such words. I have been think- 
ing, as 1 sat here, that we must not intrude 
longer upon your kindness. I have acquirements 
which might be turned to account. Had I friends 
to assist me in obtaining pupils, 1 could teach—”’ 

“Never, while I live! Ah, Florence, I have 
not deserved this distrust. For your sake, I 
have led a lonely life, through all these years. 
At our first interview, 1 loved you. I wes a 
young man then; you were ten years my junior, 
and—” 

“And I,” said Mrs. Sclby, interrupting him, 
“a wayward, thoughtless child—an orphan with 
no friends to counsel me. [ flung your manly 
wVotion from me, for the affection of a wild, 
capricious boy. { married him, and how soon 
did 1 discover that blind infatuation, not love, 
had induced me to link my destiny with his. We 
were young and gay; we sought that happiness 
in society which we found not in each other. By 
our extravagance, my husband’s patrimony was 
soon gone, and the large fortune left me by my 
father. which I had deemed inexhaustible, melted 
away like a snow-wreath. My husband sought 
to retrieve his losses at the gaming table; it was 
in vain. Then to drown his shame and sorrow, 
he hed recourse to the intoxicating bewl. He 
became a drankard, and ere our child could lisp 
his name, he was in his grave. Yet he died pen 
itent, thank Goa! Since then, I have struggled 
on in this great and heartless city; my health at 
length gave way, and [ sunk inw that abyss of 
poverty in which you found me.” 

“IT know it all. What I did not gather from 
your own lips during your deliriam, I learned 
Let us speak no longer of the 
past, dear Fiorence! It is a theme wo painful 
1 offer you a love that has stood the test of 
years, and been tried in the farnace of sorrow. 


trom your child. 


Can you reciprocate it? Will you accept it?’ 

“T can reciprocate it most fully, and accept it 
most thankfully. 
of you!" 


Heaveo help me to be worthy 





A year from that evening on which our story 
opens, @ happy trio were seated around the 
cheerful fire in Mr. John Graham's parlor. Tea 
was over, and Mies Hannah Graham, as was her 
wont, had retired early. 

“ Florence, my love,” said Mr. Grahem, draw- 
ing his wife yet nearer to his side, “one year 
ago, this night, I was sitting here alone wrapped 
up in my selfish bachclor reflections. I almost 
shudder to think what a cynic I was becoming 
Why, I should soon have eclipsed even Diogenes 
in his tub! It was akind providence that sent 
me to you that night—was it not, dearest’ Jt is 
ahsppy change four me, that the past year has 
wronght! Say, does the new love atone to roa 
for the loss of the old” 

Mra. John Graham piaced her hand in her 
husband's, and as she leaned her head apon his 
shoulder, whispered in his ear 
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“IN CHILDHOOD’S DAYS,” 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


In childhood'’s days—not long ago— 
We wandered by the stream, 
Whose beauteous marge in wanton flow 
Of floral rainbows gleamed— 
And zephyrs gaily glided past, 
And heaven hung bright on high, 
And childhood’s heart beat quick and fast, 
And life flew gaily by. 


In childhood’s days— not long ago— 
We often met and roved 

Beside the stream with footsteps slow, 
But never dreamed we loved: 

Those days of joy flew quickly past— 
A sigh—a tear—we parted: 

Death willed it was our first and last— 
I roam now broken-hearted. 


In childhoods days—not long ago— 
It seemeth like a dream ; 

I hear the murmuring brooklet flow, 
I sit beside the stream: 

T press the marge her footsteps trod— 
The figwers her hand caressed— 

And whisper ** Loved one— gone to God! 
Thy childhood’s dream was blest.’ 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SURPRISE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

“Axp you say you are sad, my poor Julie, 
and want to come for a few days to Linden 
Place! My dear cousin! did you not feel that 
you would be imost cordially welcome, without 
even announcing, much less begging, a visit? 
Come, then, without delay ; but leave your sad. 
ness on 7 road. Linden Place is in fall glory, 
and it will not abide shadows. You say your 
heart weeps, while your face wears a smile! 
Well, love, you must ‘lay your wet heart by the 
side of your sunshiny face, and the bog will be 
dried presently.’ In truth, I do not blame you, 
Julie, for being sad in a city, in the glorious time 
of summer. Why, you lose the better part of 
life, by being cooped up between bricks and mor- 
tar. Come out with me into the glorious old 
woods, and let dear nature speak to your heart 
and it will make it all too glad for weeping.” 

Such was the letter which Julie Bowen received 
from her lively cousin, Mrs. Linden. It was the 
first real smile that Julie’s face had shown for 
the last six weeks; and yet one could hardly 
have thought that, situated as she was, she could 
have been very unhappy. Kind and indulgent 
parents, affectionate brothers and sisters, a luxu- 
rious city home, and all appliances for comfort 
and cle,ance, would seem to have been fully 
sufie.eat to the happiness of most young ladies. 
But we all know how little the surroundings 
of any person of true sensibility can influence 
her happiness. 

Only one year had Julie been initiated into 
fashionable society ; and although she had float- 
ed on the topmost wave, fur away, in the dis- 
tant country town where her school-days had al- 
ways been passed, there was one whose love was 
dearer to her than all this pomp and show, of 
which she was so tired. One glance of his large, 
spiritual eye was better than all the fulse-hearted 

pli which thickened about the beautiful 
co-heiress of Mr. Bowen, whose wealth was al- 
most fabulous. 

But in the charmed circle of fashion, Fletcher 
Hervey would have been sadly out of place. 
His were the still and quiet occupations of a 
scholar; and his home could never be made 
amongst the frivolities and affectations of city 
life. He loved Julie Bowen, not for her wealth, 
for he had not even heard of it; but for her sym- 
pathy with his tastes, her fine appreciation of all 
talent, all genius, and all art that came within 
the scupe of her observation; for her longings 
after a purer and more spiritual existence ; and 
no less for her tender, womanly heart. 

Step by step, through the last half year of 
Julie’s scholar life, their love had progressed, and 
yet no word had been spoken by either. Fietch- 
er Hervey was poor, and he felt bound to keep 
aloft fiom all engagements, until he could see 
his way clear before him. With the scanty sal- 

-ary of a teacher of languages, how could he ex- 
peet anything for the future, but the meanest 
subsistence? But though lips may be mute, 
there is a language of the eyes not so easily 
guarded, and long before she was called to her 
father’s princely home, to enter upon the world 
where she was to make a part of the pageant, 
she knew that she was dearly and truly loved. 

A year went round, and Julie, dissatisfied with 
herself and every one around her, and longing 
for some place of quiet seclusion, where the but- 
terflies of fashion would never think of fulding 
their painted wings, wrote to Mrs. Linden, to in- 
vite herself to her pleasant home. It was a rare 
pleasure that she gave to Alice Linden, when 
she asked to go to her. She loved Julie better 
than either of her cousins. There was a great 
contrast between them, for Alice was a lively, 
impulsive and fancifal woman, while Julia was 
silent, almost to pensiveness, and with no slight 
tinge of romance lingering about the depths of 
her heart. No one could resist the hearty sym- 
pathy and unaffected cordiality of Mrs. Linden. 
She met her visitor at the door, with welcome on 
her lip and in her eyes, and a voice of such ten- 
der sweetness, that Julie’s tears sprang to her eyes. 

An honr passed with Mr. Linden, showed her 
that he was worthy of his wife; and before 
the day had gone by, Julie felt herself perfectly 
at home. Hier friends manifested that rare tact 
which leaves a visitor to her own pursuits, after 
providing liberally the means of enjoyment. 

The family passed most of the time ont of 
doors, and this freedom charmed Jaulie’s taste, 
while it improved her health, and exhilarated her 
spirits. She joined eagerly in every plan which 
would keep her out of the house ; and her friends 
rallied her upon the taste she exhibited, so dif- 
ferent from other town-bred ladies. 











“Tam not a town-bred lady, Alice,” she an- | 


swered, “‘nor doI wish to be. My wishes ail lie } 


centered in a country life. I could rejoice to 
have a mere subsistence in the country, and 
work hard for that.” 
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Alice laughed. 


“You would suit a cousin of William’s ad- — 


mirably,” she said. 
these lines : 


*T never formed a hope of happiness, 
But in the country was the scene.’ 


“He is forever quoting 


| gradually she returned to her old musings about 


“But do you think, my lady fair, that you | 


could really make butter and cheese, milk the 
cows, and bake corn-cakes ?”” 

“No doubt of it whatever,” said Julie, smiling. 
“T could do a great deal—sacrifice a great deal 
for those I loved.” 

Alice l oked her in the face for a few t 


Julie unconsciously let her thoughts flow out 
to this stranger, whose visit was so important to 
her friends—for Mr. Linden was as anxious as 
his wife was—and she really began to feel some 
curiosity to see him. But he did not come, and 


Fletcher Hervey. Not a single word had she 
heard from him since she parted from him so 
long ago, when his look only, not his words, be- | 
trayed the pain with which he saw her go. Not 
even his name had by any chance been mention- 
ed to her; and sometimes she doubted if he still 





without speaking. When she turned away, 
Julie heard her say, ‘ Tears—low spirits—wants 
to live in the country—make sacrifices—bad 
symptoms!” and she shook her head gravely as 
she uttered each sentence. 

“Nay,” said Julie, following her, “I am not 
willing that you should think that—” 

“ That ! that what ?” 

“ What you were thinking of as you turned 
away.” 

“ Really, Miss Bowen, I did not know you 
were a clairvoyant. I shall be afraid to think my 
own thoughts, now that I know that you are given 
over to the black art. But will forgive you if 
you will ‘make a clean breast,’ to me, of all 
your thoughts. I know something is the matter 
with your little heart. Confess !” 

And Julie, who had never spoken to mortal 
ears of her love for Fletcher Hervey, unveiled 
her whole heart to her cousin Alice. Not with- 
out many struggles indeed, but frankly and open- 
ly, without keeping back a single feeling in con- 
nection with it. Indeed, as she had come to her 
for a cure, it would have been ungrateful not to 
describe her disorder to so kind and tender a 
physician. 

“T really had designed, cousin Julie,” said 
Alice, “that you should have bestowed your 


‘hand, heart and fortune,’ upon a pet friend of | 


William’s. I will not tell you his name, because 
that would be hardly fair; but I will tell you this 
much. He is noble, talented, as highly born 
and highly bred as any of the Bowens ({ may 
say that, since I belong to the family!) and I 
doubt not, has as tender a heart as your Mr. 
Hervey. Iam expecting him here on a visit, 
fur he always comes on the first of September, 
to enjoy a week’s shooting with William ; and if 
you do not prefer him to your country school- 
teacher, I will give you over to a depraved taste.”” 

“I defy him !” said Julie, catching some of her 
cousin’s playful spirit. 

After this, there were a great many mysterious 
talks between Mrs. Linden and her husband, and 
had not Julie thought it perfectly impossible on 
her cousin's part, she would almost have feared 
she was betraying her confidence. At any rate, 
she was contident that she was the subject of 
their conferences, for twice she had heard her 
name, just as she was opening the door of the 
room where they were talking, and moreover, 
their confusion showed that something was con- 
nected with her. 

Time passed rapidly, even with Julie. Her 
sick heart healed under the glorious influences of 
nature that were everywhere around her. She 
loyed to go out into the grand old woods, and 
give herself up toa higher inspiration, than even 
Fletcher’s love could give her. Hers was no 
common, girlish passion, which could vent itself 
in words—she was no love-lorn maiden, cherish- 
ing an idle sentiment and dignifying it with the 
name of love! No, she was an upright, pure 
and good woman, who made even the largest 
meed of human love subservient to the worship 
of the divine. 

She believed fully that her life and Fletcher 
Hervey’s must and would remain apart. She 
believed truly that Mr. Bowen would sooner see 
her die, than wedded to a poor man; and her 
recent communing with nature, and with her own 
heart, and the confession that she bad made to 
her cousin relieving her of her heavy secret, all 
combined with a full purpose that she had form- 
ed, of devoting her life to the duties of her situ- 
ation, and allowing nothing selfish to mingle 
therein. Itis a very good resolve, Julie! Let 
us see if you can keep it! 

The other members of the Bowen family had 
returned from their seaside excursions, to the 
pleasures of a city life. Broadway was thronged 
with crowds of gay people who had come from 
summer tours, to mingle again in show and dis- 
sipation. Mamas, whose summer schemes had 
been rudely blasted. Young lovers, who had 
failed of securing the heart of the lady of their 
choice ; old men who had left town to lessen 
their expenses, and had found them wonderfully 
increased ; all met on the same plane of disap- 
pointment and vexation, again to form new plans 
of convenience, of love, or of retrenchment. 

Julie was sent for at home, but Mrs. Linden 
would not hear of it; and her husband who was 
going to New York on business, promised to 
make it all right with her father and mother. 
She was so quiet here that she could not endure 
the thought of plunging again into the excite- 
ment and bustle of the city, and she was thankful 
when Mr. Linden brought the required permis- 
sion. The first of September had come and 
gone; butno signs of Mrs. Linden’s expected 
visitor. She read part of a letterto Julie, which 
he had written to her in answer to her earnest 
invitation. 

“ You ask me to come to you, dear friend, and 
you hint strongly that there is an attraction there 
which, you say, will soften even my obdurate 
heart. How little you know of me, Alice! I 
could tell you a history of the devotion of that 
heart, which would put all your preconceivced 
ideas of it to flight at once. But I forbear. 
Perhaps when I come to you, your womanly 
sympathy will bring me to confession. Mean- 
time, think anything of me rather than that Iam 


obdurate or insensible. Remember that there is | 


‘do you manage it? Iam all worn out with the 





ed her. 

A rose leaf or two, a bunch of field violets, 
two or three lines of Italian—not immortalized 
by love or poetry—but a common school exer- 
cise, were all the visible signs she possessed of 
ever having known him. She had brought them 
instinctively, away from home, lest they should 
be discovered by her too curious sisters. She 
hardly knew whether she valued them or not. 
She only knew that she had a dread of destroy- 
ing them, as if it would break some link between 
her heart and another, which she was hardly able 
to decide if it were at all right for her to keep 
bright in remembrance ! 

Among Mrs. Linden’s other methods of passing 
time agreeably, she had a great passion for pri- 
vate theatricals. She had often gratified this 
taste, before Julie came, but thinking that her 
cousin would not like it, she had not proposed it 
until now. As the evenings lengthened, and 
grew cool, making it impossible to stay out of 
the house as they had done, Mrs. Linden’s 
thoughts reverted to her old fancy; and with the 
aid of a few friends, she had contrived a very 
respectable dramatic representation, in which her 
husband and Julie, however, declined to appear. 
She therefore held them as prompters; the spec- 
tators being chiefly their neighboring acquain- 
tances with their families. It closed with a 
dance, in which Julie was prevailed on to join, 
Mrs. Linden having previously insisted on her 
putting on a fancy dress, which she had herself 
worn in one of the scenes. 

It was that of a flower-girl; and Jalie, with 
her sweet, innocent face, and naturally graceful 
air, combined with the perfect simplicity of her 
manners, looked the character toa charm. As 
she was dancing a face, appeared a moment at 
the door, which made her start and tremble; it 
was so like Fletcher Hervey’s. She lost her self- 
control fur an instant, and lost the figure, but a 
moment’s reflection showed her how impossible 
it was. As she ceased dancing, Alice came to 
her, and led her out of the hall. “‘ Let us go to 
your room, Julie,” she said. ‘ William has a 
friend here, who may stay all night, and we will 
dress you in your own character.” 

She proceeded to dress Julie, who was power- 
less against her, in a beautiful white dress, which 
had just been sent home, and fastening a single 
white camelia in her hair, she left her, charging 
her not to appear below, until she was ready for 
her. Julie took up a book, and waited patiently. 
She heard some of the people driving off, and 
wondered that Alice did not call her to bid them 
good night. At last the house was still, and 
Alice came forher. As they turned into the little 
room at the bottom of the second staircase, Alice 
told her they were all gone. 

“I did not call you,” she said, “ for it is so fa- 
tiguing to stand for an hour, saying nothing but 
good night! Besides I want William to see you 
in full glory. Your dress is charming, and you 
look as fresh as you did at five o’clock. How 


toil of seeing these people. Absolutely, I wont 
see them again this winter.” 

And she rattled on until she heard Mr. Linden 
come up stairs, when she left Julie alone, and 
passed into the drawing-room. Julie was stand- 
ing by the table where she had left her; and 
when she heard, as she supposed, her footsteps 
coming back, she turned to speak to her. She 
looked up and saw Fietcher Hervey ! 

Alice had contrived this afterpiece to her even- 
ing’s entertainment, with full satisfaction to her- 
self. She had kept Julie’s secret inviolate ; and 
even Mr. Linden did not know that Fietcher had 
ever seen Julie before. Nor did Mr. Hervey 
know whom he was to meet in that litsle room, 
to which Alice had sent him for the bouquet 
which she had purposely dropped there. 

Human nature is not always so sordid as 
we think. Julie had wronged her father by be- 
lieving that he would not look upon a son in- 
law without money. Mr. Bowen had seen 
enough, the last two or three years of his life, to 
make him feel that honest poverty is better than 
riches dishonesty acquired by rash speculations. 
When Fletcher Hervey, agreeably to his friend 
Linden’s advice, stated his circumstances and 
his hopes to Mr. Bowen, the latter grasped him 
by the hand, and expressed his entire satisfaction 
with him as a son. 

Mrs. Bowen sighed a little over Julic’s narrow 
prospects ; but when she knew Fietcher’s worth, 
and perhaps also, when she knew that he had 
been appointed to a large professorship, and af- 





terwards, too, when he became sought after as a 
great man, to whom Her great men bowed down 
in conscious inferiority, she was not only recon- 
ciled but glorified herself exceedingly on account 
of herson, the professor. As to the professor 
himself, he could value all those things, exactly 
for what they were worth. 

As the time drew near when Julie’s marriage 
was set to be performed, she grew anxious that 


Fletcher should select some place out of the city, | 


for their fature home. Not merely for a fashion- | 
able summer residence, but for a permanent 
abode, like that of the Lindens. In this, too, 


| Mr. Bowen acquiesced. 


such a thing as unreturned love! I will be with | 


you soon; but when, it will be impossible for me 
now to say.” 

“ This is vexatious enough,” said Mrs. Linden. 
“T know him so well, that I am perfectly aware 
why he refuses to appoint his visit. He knows 
with what a flourish of trumpets we always re- 
ceive him here, and he intends to take us by 
surprise.” 


“You will begin to know me better, one of 
these days, my daughter,” said he, when Julie 
told him how she had dreaded his knowledze of 
her aitachment, and her fear that he would not 
permit her to live outofthe city. Iam beginning 
to see life under a new aspect. I have purchased 
two fine estates on the Hudson River. One is 


, yours; the other I shall occupy myself.” 


| pectedly met there. 


It was enough. Julie’s happiness wes too 
deep for thanks. They spend a mouth every 
September at Mr. Linden’s, to keep the anni- 
versary of that evexing on which they so unex- 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LETTER NO. HL, 


London, Apri) 11, 1856. 
Mr. Battov :—The most fashionable day for 


| visiting places of amusement in London is Savur- 


day, and Sunday is the day for visiting the parks. 
It happened to be convenient for us to go to the 
Zoological Gardens last Saturday, and the same 
day two of the royal boys, the Princes Arthur 
and Alfred, were there also. They are very 
healthy, fine looking lads, but have nothing at 
all remarkable in their appearance, except their 
perfectly gentlemanly deporiment. 


| 
| who has just sold a fine picture to an English 


gentleman. The subject—A Turkish lady just 
from her bath. One would think that the pic 
ture might be somewhat objectionable, but on the 
contrary, not the most fastidious could object. 
The lady is represented wrapped up in towels, 
reclining upon cushions; but the face is so beau- 
tiful, and the attendant, and every portion of the 
picture, is so well treated, that itis decidedly a 
gem. 

T notice that Miss Warner's new book is nearly 
ready to be issued by Samson, Low & Co. And 


| & new book by the authoress of the “ Heir of Red- 


The Zoological Gardens contain the finest | 


collection of animals in the world. It was a 
lovely day that we were there—the warm sun 
shine, the flowers and budding trees, and the 


green grass, were like May rather than April. | 
There were fine specimens of the larger animals, | 


lions, tigers, leopards, bears, camels, giraffes, 
and one little giraffe that claimed the gardens 
for his birth-place. He was a fine looking little 
fellow, reached his long neck over the railing of 
his pen, looked at us very earnestly with his 
“soft black eyes,” and begged very hard for 
some dainty morsel—but the cards on the pen 
forbade, and so we were forced to disappoint 
him. He was quite vexed at this, shook his head 
and frisked about in a very resentful manner. 
There was an artificial pond containing otters, 
and they too, bounced out of the water the min- 
ute we approached, and put their heads through 
the bars—begging. it looked droll enough to 
see them catch a morsel of cake and dive away 
into the water with it. There were pelicans “ of 
the wilderness,”’ owls “of the desert,” and “ wild 
asses,” such as “quenched their thirst’ in the 
Psalmist’s time. Also a fine collection of birds, 
of all varieties of plumage, from sunny white to 
jet black, and numbers of other remarkables 
from the animal kingdom. 

But above everything, go to the Crystal Pal- 
ace atSydenham. We spent Monday there most 
delightfully, and could go there every day for 
the next three months, and find every day some 
new pleasure. To be sure, it is not yet com- 
pleted, and will not be for five years to come, 
but there is enough of beauty there now to de- 
light any one. The distance to Sydenham by 
rail, is eight or nine miles, and for half the way 
you ride above the tops of the houses—if you 
were a little nearer them, you might look down 
the chimneys. The view of the palace as you 
approach it, is very i Itis si don 
a gentle clevation, and its crystal walls and glit- 
tering dome “rise like an exhalation,” and you 
almost fear it will vanish. 

But if the exterior view is grand, the scene 
that meets your eye as you enter, is almost en- 
chanting. It seems a realization of some dream 
of fairy-land. Miniature hills, covered with the 
verdure and flowers of the tropics, embosom a 
beautiful lake—from whose surface rises a crystal 
dome, glittering in the bright sunshine with every 
hue of the rainbow. Fiowers of the most bril- 
liant and delicate tints fill the air with fragrance ; 
even our own sweet “lily of the valley’ was 
there, and not eclipsed. Through the whole 
length of the aisle, white statues are scattered 
in profusion among the green foliage, and many 
of them are copies of the finest works of art in 
the world. Upon either side are specimens of 
architecture, copied from the most beautiful 
palaces and churches. The first you enter is a 
Turkish palace, you tread upon the tessellated 
pavement, and listen to the trilling of fountains 
and warbling of birds, or you may rest upon 
silken cushions, in a curtained recess, and dream 
and ‘make pictures” in the mellow light from 
the richly stained windows. Then you walk on, 
through an Eastern palace, then an Egyptian, a 
Chinese and Italian; then through an arcade 
copied from some old cathedral, and so on, till 
you are almost lost in the contemplation of so 
much beauty. In the galleries are the displays 
of merchandize of every kind and description ; in 
the basement is machinery. 

The present idea of the Crystal Palace, I am 
told, far surpasses that of the exhibition in 1851. 
The grounds around the palace are laid out at 
great expense, and with much taste, but the im- 
provements are far from being completed. It is, 
however, a great place of resort for the fashion- 
able and unfashionable, rich and poor, and stran- 
gers of all countries. The “season” in London 
is just commencing. Yesterday the queen held 
her first drawing-room, in St. James’s Palace. 
In the list of presentations were the names of 
Mrs. Dallas, wife of the United States Minister, 
Miss Sophia Dallas, and others of the family. 
The queen wore a red poplin traine trimmed with 
gold blonde, and a petticoat of white satin trim- 
med inthe same manner—and a head-dress of 
opals and diamonds. The outdoor dress of 
English ladies, so far as I have observed, is less 
showy than the fashionable promenade costume 
at home. In that respect we copy the French, 
as we do mostly in our stylesand patterns, which 
I must confess are more graceful than the Eng- 
lish, An English lady told me the other day, 
that she could distinguish an American lady any- 
where by her dress, and I think it quite possible. 





Yesterday we visited the National Gallery of 
Paintings. It is a collection of originals by the 
old masters of all the different schools, and a 
collection to be proud of. There was 4 picture 
by Correggio, an “ Ecce Homo,” the scene— 
Jesus wearing the crown of thorns and the pur- 
ple robe. ‘And Pilate said unto them, ‘ Behold 
the man.’” 
and never weary of it. The pictures being all 
master-pieces, and myself nota critic noreven an 
“‘art-student,” of course, I cannot discriminate 
as to their excellencies, but only speak of the 





cly ffe,” is attracting very favorable notice. Re- 
prints of many of our best American books are 
sold very cheap, and circulate largely. 
Traly yours, J. FB, 
—_ ‘orem r —_ 
CURRAN. 

One morning, at an inn in the south of Ireland, 
a gentleman travelling upon mercanule business 
came running down staiisa few minutes before 
the appearance of the stagecoach, in which he 
had taken a seat for Dublin. Sceing an ugly lit- 
tle fellow leaning against the doorpost, with dirty 
face and shabby clothes, he hailed him and order- 
ed him to brush his coat. The operation pro- 
ceeding rather slowly, the impatient traveller 
cursed the lazy valet toran idle, good fur nothing 
dog, and threatened him with corporal punish- 
ment on the spot, if he did not make haste and 
finish his job well before the arrival of the coach 
‘Terror scemed to produce its effect; the fellow 
finished the coat and then the trowsers, with great 
diligence, and was rewarded with sixpenee, 
whien he received with alow bow. The gentle- 
man went into the bar, and paid his bill, just as 
the expected vehicle reached the door Upon 
geting inside, guess his astonishment to tind his 
fiend the quondam waiter, snugly seated in one 
corner, with all the look of a person weil used to 
comfort After two or three hurried glances to 
be sure his eyes did not deceive him, he com- 
menced a confused apology for his blunder, 
condemning his own stypidity ; but he was speed- 
iiy interrupted by the other exclaiming, “ O, 
never mind, make no apologies—these are hard 
times, and itis well to earn a trifle in an honest 
way—l am obliged to you for your handsome 
fee for so small a job—my name, sir, is John 
Philpot Curran, pray what is yours!” The 
other was thunderstruck by the idea of such an 
introduction ; but the drollery of Curran soon 
overcame his confusion; and the travelier never 
rejoiced less at the termination of a long journey, 
than when he beheld the distant spires ot Dublin 
glitter in the light of the setting sun.— Mackenzv. 





News GOlances. 


Arrectina Casx.—The Dayton Gazette 
tells an affecting story of a farmer who, while 
selling a load of wheat at adollar a bushel in that 
city, burst into tears. The owner of the mill was 
touched, and kindly inquired the cause of his 
grief. ‘Sympathy ” was too much for him, and 
bursting into a tremendous ‘“bvo hoo,” he re- 
plied: “‘My son John could have got a dollar 
and seventy-five cents a bushel for this very wheat 
two months ago !” 








‘ore _eeneemnnen 


Autocrarns.—At a late sale of autographs 
in New York, a letter from George Washington 
to Thomas Jefferson sold for $7. Another relic 
of Washington, in the shape of a stock, worn by 
the father of his country in the time of the Revo- 
lution, was sold for $5. The stock was made of 
plain cotton, plaited, and laced up behind. Its 
edges are much frayed by the beard of the illus- 
trious wearer. 





American Saipvs.—The Paris correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer says, that the decree 
authorizing the purchase of foreign ships and 
placing them under the French flag, on paying a 
duty of ten per cent., is operating favorably for 
American shipbuilders. 


— twee -- 





Tue Law or Linet.—The late legislature 
of Pennsylvania passed a new libel law. The 
old maxim was “ the greater the truth the greater 
the libel.” This act reverses it. The greater 
the truth the less the libel. Under it malice is 
not to be inferred. 


eee + 





Lreerta —-The American Geographical So- 
ciety intend to hawe the region of country lying 
back of Liberia thoroughly explored, and are 
about raising the sum of $8000 to effect this pur- 
pose. The present commerce of Liberia is esti 
mated at from $1,200,000 to $1,500,000. 

a _— 

Firt Arms —The Massachusetts Arms Com- 
pany at Chicopee Falls are busily engaged in 
filling orders for Green’s patent breech loading 
rifle; the English government have contracted 
for 2000, and the French and Sardinian govern- 
ments have each ordered models. 





= ces - 

A Ssaxe Strory.—A person on the Philip 
Brown farm in Kingston, N. H., found embedded 
near a weil, thirty nine black snakes, fifty nine 
adders and one striped snake. Their combined 
length was about four hundred feet. 





ee Ae eed 

Vitnaxovs.—A young man was arrested in 
the act of placing a sleeper across the track of 
the Portland and Kennebec Railroad, near Free 
port. His name is Randall, and he was taken to 
Portland fcr trial. 

a ee ee 

Stream Toxnace —The steam navigation of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries consists of 747 
boats, of an aggregate tonnage of 180 064° being 
an increase of 20 per cent. in boats, and 49 per 


| cent. in tonnage, over 1855 


ae . . . ' 
One might study it for a lifetime, 


demned to live with both wives in 


impression upon myself. ‘“ The Brazen Ser- | 
pent,” by Rubens, seemed to me one of the finest. 


The figures—Moses standing amid a group of 
dying, agonizing creatures, pointing them to the 
eross—one could never forget the expreasion of 


those fuces—terror, anguish, despair—and in | 


some the dawn of hope. 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Claude, Vandycke and 
Morillo, were very b 





eautifal, but surpass descrip- 
tion. The pen cannot give you any idea of them 
The Athcnwum of this weck contains a very 


| favorable notice of a Boswn artist, Mr. Gould, 


Others by Michael 


—— sce — 
Rerixep Creerty.—By the ancient laws of 
Hungary, a man convicted of bi 





ramy was con 

the same house 

The crime was in consequence extremely rar 
+2--- 


Tue Victoria Reata.—The Salem Gazette 


says that but one plant of Mr. Allen's Victoria 
Regia remains in health. The others are dead 
or dying, from the effects of the severe winter 


_ —-- + 

Cuances Bocusa.—This 
pist died in Australia in January 

elling with Madame Anna Bishop 


listinguished har- 


He was trav- 


- =o -* 
A Mascouisc Macnixse —A second rave & 


tor in Hamlet 
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OFF WITH THE REAKDS! 

This was the cry of Peter the Great of Ru» 
who, in a moment of litsleness, perfectly 1 
plicable, commenced a war on the beards of 
subjects, which lasted more than siaty ye 
The illustrious legislator, soldier, ship carpe 
and admiral, as the starting point of his crus 
caused to be engraven in brass the follow 
sentence— Boreda dichnara tiogeta (ihe beard | 
useless embarrassment) The yreat obst 
Alexioviteh encountered in his attempted 
forms was attachment to ancient usages, 7 
tenacity still characterizes the party of the 
Rassians —the Raskolnicks ; many of th 
principally among the Cossacks, would pr 
the loss of life to that of the cherished bea 
Thus the common metaphorical expression 
Yankeedom, to signify to a man that he | 
been taken in, “ you have been shaved,’ in K 
sia expresses the most terrible indignity that - 
befall a man, 

Peter the Great seeing how mach importr 
his subjects paid to the preservation ef 1 
beards, ordered them to cut them off. Did 
wish, like an ancient legislator of imper 
spint, the enemy of half measures, to accus 
his Mascovites to discipline by the severity 
this initiatory sacrifice * However that may 
if Peter's prohibition were aot inspired by ° 
motive, he at least knew how to replenish 
finances from the ce he enc d 
you were a functionary of the court or cit) 
trader or a merchant, you were taxed, for 
ing beard or mustachios, one hundred rub! 
about eighty dollars; the citizens, servant 
the boyards, paid about sixty rublos—eay a’. 
forty-eight dollars; the inhabitants of Mos 
thirty rubles—about twenty four dollars, 
the peasants, every time they passed the bar 
of a city, gave two dengui—about four ox: 
The receipt was a token, or coin, which it 
quite well for those who had paid the ta: 
keep about them. Wo to the poor fellow +. 
neglected to;comply with the regulations ! 
officers of the guard were pitiless, and bis be 
fell under the huge sheara with which they « 
armed. The white bearded senators of KR: 
when their hirsute appendages were tweaked 
the invading Gauls, suffered not more inte: 
anguish than did the poor peasants who can: 
Peter's gate, glorious as goats, and went a» 
like shorn lambs. There are fanatics in 
country who would gladly see Congress ¢ 
down as severely as did some of our colo 
legislatures on the style of wearing the hair, 
sweep away lovelocks, imperials and mustac! 
in one fell swoop. © aciasors ! 

Catherine I. confirmed the edicts of her 
decessor. In 1728 an ordinance of Peter 
permitted peasants and farmers to wear |) 
beards, but the tax of fifty rubles for other 
sons was maintained under pain of penal Ia 
A ukase of the Empresas Anne made the tax 
beards universal, and increased ite ame 
Many left their country—flying like the he 
rather than give up their chin taf. We d 
whether the attachment to this natural de 
tion of the human face divine ever led to 
sacrifices among any other people. Peter 
was preparing to war against beards with grr 
ferocity, when Catherine IL. deprived him ot 
throne of life, and restored to the nation 
privilege of wearing their hair as they bi 
The exiles, who had “ tarried at Jericho,” 
came back to St. Petersburg and Moscow 

Is not the-baman hair regarded as the seo 
honor? Many a man who has made no o! 
tion to losing his head, has enjoined it on 
exe utioner not to injure his beard. The 
daring thing that the Firet Consul Bonapart 
was to cutoff the queues of bis soldiers in By 
When we guarantee a man's safety, we pro 
that “not a hair of hie head shall be injar 
Yet bow many of us seem to take an es; 
delight, like Peter the Great of Massia, in | 
ishing the shears and razor" 





——— + 

Novoutery — Notoriety a very importa 
literary men, but of vital cone quence to & 
We have met with an anecdow of Colley 
which illustrates hie sagacity in this res 
Hus son, Theophilus, complaned to hem the 
publ took ewery possibie opportunity of 
ing tim. =“ lodeed!" said the veteran of } 
favor,’ and you complain of ict Tee m 
vier, Theophalas, and when the cridce con 
alae you, write paragraphs Ww alwee yourse |! 
pay the editors and reporters to loeert them 

+2-e- 

Tue Texas Cavtenn —Thie admiratle 
tical store, now publishing m * Ballou s I 
tial, from toe pen of T. Beattecawn | 
United States Navy, ts the beet ere tale 
printed in newspaper form 

wee 


¢ At the sone! 


hoow To Tae Wipows 
meeung in Middichoro’, it was voted tw eet 
rings for Ofty coats a handred tw town's pr 
aod give two handred we every widow im ter 
wees 
A wew Tarun —A very brivk trade har 
*prtog up tetwren Man Vremcieco ond the 
£87 posemmons im the North weat 
ro «+ 
Litemamy —In Fingtand they are pabt 


“A Roger's Life’ We hope it ten't ae 
' 














old a fine picture to an English 
Che subject—A Turkish lady just 
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somewhat objectionable, but on the 
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»presented wrapped up in towels, 
1 cushions; but the face is so beau- 
ittendant, and every portion of the 
vell treated, that itis decidedly a 
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CURRAN. 
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mfused apology for his blunder, 
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inake no apologies—these are hard 
13 well to earn a trifle in an honest 
sliged to you for your handsome 
all a job—my name, sir, is John 
‘an, pray what is yours?” The 
understruck by the idea of such an 
, but the droilery of Curran soon 
confusion; and the traveller never 
t the termination of a long journey, 
beheld the distant spires of Dublin 
light of the setting sun.—Muckenze. 
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OFF WITH THE BEARDS! 

This was the cry of Peter the Great of Russia, 
who, in @ moment of littleness, perfectly inex- 
plicable, commenced a war on the beards of his 
subjects, which lasted more than sixty years. 
The illustrious legislator, soldier, ship carpenter 
and admiral, as the starting point of his crusade, 
caused to be engraven in brass the fullowing 
sentence—Boroda lichnaia tiogota (the beard is a 
useless embarrassment). ‘he great obstacle 
Alexiovitch encountered in his attempted re- 
forms was attachment to ancient usages. This 
tenacity still characterizes the party of the old 
Russians—the Raskolnicks; many of them, 
principally among the Cossacks, would prefer 
the loss of life to that of the cherished beard. 
Thus the common metaphorical expression in 
Yankeedom, to signify to a man that he has 
been taken in, “ you have been shaved,” in Rus- 
sia expresses the most terrible indignity that can 
befall a man. 

Peter the Great seeing how much importance 
his subjects paid to the preservation of their 
beards, ordered them to cut them off. Did he 
wish, like an ancient legislator of imperious 
spirit, the enemy of half measures, to accustom 
his Muscovites to discipline by the severity of 
this initiatory sacrifice? However that may be, 
if Peter’s prohibition were not inspired by this 
motive, he at least knew how to replenish his 
finances from the resistance he encountered. If 
you were a functionary of the court or city, a 
trader or a merchant, you were taxed, for wear- 
ing beard or hios, one hundred rubles— 
about eighty dollars; the citizens, scrvants of 
the boyards, paid about sixty rubles—say about 
forty-eight dollars; the inhabitants of Moscow, 
thirty rubles—about twenty four dollars ; while 
the peasants, every time they passed the barriers 
of a city, gave two denqui—about four cents. 
The receipt was a token, or coin, which it was 
quite well for those who had paid the tax to 
keep about them. Wo to the poor fellow who 
neglected to comply with the regulations! The 
ofticers of the guard were pitiless, and his beard 
fell under the huge shears with which they were 
armed. The white bearded senators of Rome, 
when their hirsute appendages were tweaked by 
the invading Gauls, suffered not more internal 
anguish than did the poor peasants who came to 
Peier’s gate, glorious as goats, and went away 
like shorn lambs. There are fanatics in this 
country who would gladly see Congress come 
down as severely as did some of our colonial 
legislatures on the style of wearing the hair, and 
sweep away lovelocks, imperials and mustachios 
in one fell swoop. scissors ! 

Catherine I. confirmed the edicts of her pre- 
decessor. In 1728 an ordinance of Peter II. 
permitted peasants and farmers to wear their 
beards, but the tax of fifty rubles for other per- 
sons was maintained under pain of penal labor. 
A ukase of the Empress Anne made the tax on 
beards universal, and increased its amount. 
Many left their country—fiying like the hare— 
rather than give up their chin tufts. We doubt 
whether the attachment to this natural decora- 
tion of the human face divine ever led to such 
sacrifices among any other people. Peter III. 
was preparing to war against beards with greater 
ferocity, when Catherine IL. deprived him of his 
throne of life, and restored to the nation the 
privilege of wearing their hair as they liked. 
The exiles, who had “tarried at Jericho,” now 
came back to St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

Is not the-human hair regarded as the seat of 
honor? Many a man who has made no objec- 
tion to losing his head, has enjoined it on the 
executioner not to injure his beard. The most 
daring thing that the First Consul Bonaparte did 
was to cutoff the queues of his soldiers in Egypt. 
When we guarantee a man’s safety, we promise 
that “not a hair of his head shall be injured.” 
Yet how many of us seem to take an especial 
delight, like Peter the Great of Russia, in flour- 
ishing the shears and razor ? 
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Nororrery.—Notoriety is very important to 
literary men, but of vital consequence to actors. 
We have met with an anecdote of Colley Cilber, 
which illustrates his sagacity in this respect. 
His son, Theophilus, complained to him that the 
public took every possible opportunity of abus- 
ing him. “Indeed!” said the veteran of public 
favor ; “ and you complain of i:! Take my ad- 
vice, Theophilus, and when the critics cease to 
abuse you, write paragraphs to abuse yourself, and 
pay the editors and reporters to insert them.” 
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Tre Texan Cruiser —This admirable nau- 
tical story, now pnbdlishing ia “ Ballou’s Picto 
rial,’ from the pen of T. Burtincame Ross, 
United States Navy, is the best sea tale ever 
printed in newspaper form. 


ee 








Goop to tar Wipows —At the annual town 
meeting in Middleboro’, it was voted to sell her- 
rings for fifty cents a hundred to town’s people, 
and give two hundred to every widow in town. 


EE 

A sew Taape—A very brisk trade has now 
sprung up between San Francisco and the Ras- 
sian possessions in the Northwest. 
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Liverary.—In England they are publishing 


“A Rogue’s Life.” We hope it isn’t an auto- 


biography 
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POSTAL REFORM. 
Qur readers are well aware that a strenuous 


movement is making to secure certain radical 
changes in our postal system—changes impera- | 


tively demanded by the progress of intelligence, 
and vital to the development of that intelli- 
gence. To render postal communication cheap, 
certain and efficient, is the hope of the reformers, 
and they are stimulated in their efforts by the 
fact that such a system as they desire to see es- 
tablished is no mere theory, remaining to be 
tested, but one which has been in successfal 


operation in Great Britain for years; and the 


British official reports of each year show that 


| the longer it works the more perfectly does its 


machinery move. All the details of the system 
have been thoroughly discussed. The first great 
impetus to the movement now going on, was an 


able pamphlet by Pliny Miles, Esq., who had | 


studied the subject in all its bearings, and, prac- 


tically acquainted with the post office department | 
in the United States, and, having travelled ex- | 


tensively abro:d, was familiar with the theory 
and practice of the post office system in foreign 
countries. These views, by means of the pam- 
phlet alluded to, and of the public journals, have 
permeated the length and breadth of the land, 
and numerous large public meetings, without 
distinction of party, held in important localities 
throughout the States, have made it pretty clear 
that the people are in favor of and require a 
thorough postal reform. 

Postal Reform Committees have been consti- 
tuted in New York and Boston, and they are 
now circulating petitions to Congress, to which 
signatares are solicited. The petitions that are 
in circulation ask for the following : 

1. A uniform postage of two cents on all let- 
ters not exceeding half an ounce in weight, 
throughout the United States. 2. Receiving 
houses and letter carriers in all cities and princi- 
pal towns. 3. Money orders from one post office 
to another, for sums not exceeding twenty five 
dollars. 4. A uniform and low rate of ocean 
postage. 5. The postage on franked matter to 
be paid out of the treasury. 6. The abolition of 
compulsory pre payment. 7. The return of all 
dead letters.to the writers. 

The petitions now in circulation should be 
signed without hesitation. Every man, woman 
and child in the community is interested in hav- 
ing the postal system as perfect and complete as 
possible. The post-office is the grand machine 
by which civilization and intelligence are speed- 
ed in their onward march—by which society is 
linked together—by which great enterprises are 
carried forward ;—in a word, our happiness, our 
prosperity, our property, are all dependent in a 
great measure on this national system of inter- 
communication. Every man owes it to himself 
to do what he can towards the perfection of the 
postal system. The movement now on foot de- 
serves to succeed, and most assuredly will com- 
mand success. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

We have seldom met in works of fiction with 
a more touching incident than the following, 
which actually occurred a few days since in our 
own State: A young man, who was convicted 
of bigamy at Newburyport last spring, lately 
served out the term of punishment for which he 
was sentenced. At the railroad station he was 
met by his first wife, who took him with her, 
gave him a new suit of clothes, and presented 
him with three hundred dollars, which she had 
earned since the period of his desertion. They 
left together for their former home, in New 
Hampshire. We cannot believe that the gener- 


. osity, the truly Christian forgiveness, the rich 


confidence of this noble woman, will fail to re- 
deem the heart of the erring man on whom 
these treasures were bestowed. Let us believe, 
for the honor of human nature, that this “ angel 
of the household” wiil be rewarded, even here 
on earth, for her trust and her affection. 





Lrevtenant Murray.—Onr old favorite, so 
long and well known to the readers of “ The 
Flag of our Union,” is now engaged in writing 
a stirring and attractive noveilette for our col- 
umns, to follow the excellent one now in course 
of publication, from Mrs. Orne. The name of 
Ligvurenaxt Murray is sufficient to raise 
vivid expectations among our readers, and to 
give promise of a deeply interesting story. We 
will not anticipate, but may premise that it will 
be a story of military life, the march, the camp, 
and the fireside! 





A Direwma.—When the ship Meredith was 
discovered to be leaking, an Irish sailor was 
employed at the pump—buat first looked over the 
rail to see how high the water was on the side 
of the vessel. After pumping an hour, he took 
another peep over the side, and finding the ves- 
sel was four inches deeper than when he began, 
he*shouted, “ Arrah, now, captain dear, I shall 
soon pump the sea full at this rate; for I have 
raised it four inches already !” 





Literary.—Surely, the lecturing mania is at 
its height. A lady in New York has been lec- 


turing on dancing, with illustrations. She prob- | 


ably borrowed her idea from Dan Rice: 
‘* You wheel about and turn about, 
And do jis so: 
And every time you wheel about 
You jump Jun Crow. * 


see Saree rere aa 
A rririinc Cavse.—The refasal of an intox- 
icated man to pay fora melon brought on the 
bloody fight at Panama, in which so many Amer- 
icans were murdered by the natives. 
rascals had waited for a pretext for a long time. 
re 


May Day.—Our fair friends in this vicinity 








But these | 


| & post, with this inscription: “ When this board 


| We should imagine so, decidedly. 


were only too thoughtfal of us May morning, | 


though we acknowledge it thus tardily. The 
fragrance of those flowers has not yet left our 
room, and never will leave our heart. 
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Too Goop.—The London Lady’s Newspaper 
says that the Enlistment difficulty arose from the 
efforts of the British government to recruit ‘ vol- 
unteers in Cunada !” 


+ 





Orrconx.—The Indians in Oregon have lately 
been fighting desperately against the whites. I 
will be some time before they are subdued 


} of an umbrella in the hope of its recovery 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. | 
A dramatic version of the novel of “ Horse 
Shoe Robinson ” has been played in Baltimore. 
Two captains of the French army lately killed 
each other in a duel. 
“ Black Cat,” the only living child of Tecum- 
seh, is now in the State of Texas. 
Marsh mud is an excellent manure for fruit 
trees—particularly pears. | 
A. J. Neafie, an American actor, is one of the 
best tragedians on the stage. 

May Day in New England is becoming as 
much of a gala day as in Old England. 

A son of M® Bower, of Memphis, was lately 
drowned in a Baptist church font. 

The Turks, unlike the Christians, are much 
opposed to proselytism. 

There were 60,000 troops under arms at the 
recent review in Paris, France. 

It is said that the wearing of small bonnets | 
induces neuralgia and other ails. 

The new edifice of Columbia College, N. Y., 
is to be completed this year. 

Planting peppergrass in cucumber hills is said 
to keep off the yellow bugs. 

One of the latest novelties in New York is a 
carriage drawn by six dogs. 

Why is a tired man like an umbrella? Be- 
cause he’s used up. 

There are now nineteen parks, great and 
small, in the city of New York. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer has started again on her 
endless travels. 

There is a lady in Boston who has worn as 
many as thirty skirts. 

The island on which New York city stands 
was originally bought for $24. 

The green house attached to the White House 
is a splendid conservatory. 

About 200 years ago a man was imprisoned 
in New York for “seeing visions.” 

Ebenezer Francis, Esq., of Boston, pays over 
$13,000 per annum in’ taxes. 

There used to be wind-mills in Wall St., New 
York. They still “raise the wind ” there. 

Rev. Sydney Smith liked a “certain amount 
of shyness” in kissing. 

The steamboat men on the Mississippi dislike 
the new bridge at Rock Island. 

It is proposed to supply the city of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., with water, for $3,500,000. 

The sword worn by Napol at M 
was bought by the late Czar Nicholas. 

Josiah Bradlee, of Boston, has given $6000 to 
the Home for Aged and Indigent Females. 

Gold continues to flow in from California in 
glittering streams. 








COULDN’T STAND IT. 

A farmer and his wife of our acquaintance 
hired a respectable young man to work for them, 
and, as is usual in our agricultural towns, the 
employed dined at their table. The lady was 
very polite, and as the young man was supposed 
to be bashful, was constantly pressing him to 
take another cake, another slice of pudding, 
ete., etc. At last, one day, after the usual solic- 
itations, to the reply, ‘‘ Yo have another piece of 
pie, Mr. ——,” he roared out, “ No, I wont, I 
tell ye !—and ye needn't ask me. You'll spile 
my digestion—you will. I’ve eaten ’beout twice 
as much as is good for me a’ready. Every day 
you’ve been comin’ that game on me !—but I 
wont stand it; and if you don’t leave off, I’ll 
leave to once—I will. Is’pose you think I don’t 
know anything about the organs of the stum- 
mick ; but I’ve been to the ’cademy tu quarters, 
and studied physiology, and I aint agoin’ to kill 
myself for no white man or woman, if I du get 
sixteen dollars a month and board.” It is need- 
less to add that, after this explosion, he was 
never subjected to similar treatment. 
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ADULTERATION oF M1LK.—The Committee 
on Agriculture in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives have reported the following bill 
to punish frauds by the adulteration of milk : 
“If any person shall be guilty of adulterating 
milk, sold in this Commonwealth, by water or 
otherwise, he or they shall, on conviction, be 
fined fifty dollars for the first offence, one half 
of which shall be paid to the complainant ; and 
for the second offence, shall be imprisoned in 
the House of Correction not less than two nor 
more than six months.” 
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Mormow Emicrants.—The ship Enoch Train 
arrived at Boston, lately, from Liverpool, with a 
company of some five hundred and thirty emi- 
grants, all of whom are bound for the Mormon 
“land of promise,” Utah. They are composed 
mainly of English people, with parties of Scotch, 
Welsh and Irish. A few are from South Africa. 
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A coop Gvuess.—Flickets, who never pays 
anybody, was told by a servant that a person 
wished to see him on particular business. “What 
sort of a person?” asked F. ‘A man of color, 
sir.” ‘Say no more,” said F.; “I know what 
color well enough—it’s a dun !” 
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SomNo_ency.—A wag writes that somnolen- 
cy may be removed, by involving yourself in a | 
lawsuit endangering your whole property. So 
long as your case remains undecided, you will | 
have little inclination to sleep. | 

aa ! 
| 
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Important INTELLIGENCE. —In a certain 
locality in Australia, there is a board nailed on 


is six feet under water, the road is impassable.”’ 


+—-e 

Stow anp Scre.—There are three things | 
which ought never to be done in a hurry, viz : 
threading a needle, shooting wild fowl, and get- 
ting married. 
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WELL suprLieD.—From twenty-six medical 
colleges in the United States, there graduated, | 
last year, about thirteen hundred doctors. 


eres 


Proor or Insasirty.—Advertising the loss | 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents 


‘** Romance and’ Whiskers."' a tale by Eucrat H Senor 
‘* Weary-hearted by the Way,” verses by Wiis E 
Papor. 


* Let us Laugh while we may,” stangas by Caanies € 
Sawyer 


‘Twice Married,’ a story by Mary A Lowest. 

* Lhave met thee.” a poem by Mary F Barnes. 

* A Tale of a Donkey.” by Tae Orn One 

“ Introspection,” verses by BLancug D Arrorss. 

* The Old Cathedral,’ a tale by Rictarp Cransnaw 

* The Orphan's Prayer,’’ in verse by KR. H. Newent 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Representation of the Thousand Islands, in the River 
St. Lawrence. 

View of the Island of Labuan, Borneo. 

A figurative representation of military life, entitled Be- 
fore and Alter. 

Two large whole page pictures. one representing a 
Scene in the Canadian Fur District, in North America, 
the other, the American Indians receiving their annual 
pay ment from government 


Portrait of Rev Eleazer Williams, the reputed Bourbon 

Pictures of the new English Three-Horse Omnibus 

Also, a Constantinople Omnibus 

A Street Scene in Tunis. 

An English Churchyard 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

(> One copy of Tue Fiag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum 


— 


Foreign Items. 





Pasteboard from beet-root is now manufactured 
in France. 

The entire wealth of England is estimated at 
£3,700,000,000. 

The Czar of Russia has taken off the prohibi- 
tion which prevented the Russian nobles from 
visiting France. 

There now remains in India but one native 
state of any considerabl itude, that of 
Hyderabad, in the Deccan. 

The Octoman electric telegraph between Con- 
stantinople and Shumla is now open for the 
transmission of private despatches. 

The river Amoor is now being surveyed, and 
is intended by Russia to be made the channel of 
vast commerce with England and America. 

The penny newspaper experiment in London 
does not prosper. The proprietor of the Lon- 
don Evening News has gone into the Insolvent 
Debtor’s Court. 

The cost of towing the steam floating battery 
Glation from the Crimea to England, was near 
£12,500, although she has never tired a shot 
against the enemy. 

A Swedish lady, described ac possessing a 
beautiful voice, has been singing in the north of 
Germany, and is shortly to appear at the Opera, 
in Berlin, as the Queen of Niyht in the ‘‘ Zauber- 
flote.’’ 

A tunnel under the Mersey, from Birkenhead 
to Liverpool is proposed. It would, as at pres- 
ent arranged, be about two miles in length, of 
which about three-quarters of a mile would be 
made under the river. 

Timber in France is dyed by various colors 
being mixed with water, and poured over by the 
root of the tree. The sap is the medium through 
which the fluid is conveyed. It forms a kind of 
delicate pump, up which the artery particles run 
with great rapidity. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Vain glory blossoms but never bears. 

A lie has no legs, but scandal has wings. 

Have a care of a silent dog and still water. 

Repentance is not to be measured by inches 
and hours. 

Splendid qualities break forth in dark times 
like lightning from a thunder cloud. 

The thoughtless and impatient shut their eyes 
to danger, rather than labor to avert it. 

The fame which follows true greatness no 
friend need hold up and no enemy can keep 
down. 

Be contented and thankful ; a cheerful spirit 
makes labor light, sleep sweet, and all around 
cheerful. 

A man’s moral principles, like the dikes of 
Holland, or the levees of the Mississippi, need to 
be continually watched and strengthened. He is 
ruined if they are undermined or overthrown. 

A good and generous man is happy within 
himself and independent of fortune ; kind to his 
friend, temperate to his enemy ; religiously just, 
indefatigably laborious, and discharges every duty 
with constancy and congruity of action. 





The mind has more room in it than most per- 
sons think, if they would but furnish the apart- 
ments. The great misfortune is, that most mud- 
ern furniture 1s made for show and glitter, not 
for use—snch is about the prevalent amount of 
mind in present society. 

Hope writes the poetry of a boy, but memory 
that of aman. Man looks forward with smiles, 
but backward with sighs. Such is the wise prov- 
idence of God. The cup of life is sweetest at 
the brim, the flavoris impaired as we drink deep- 
er, and the dregs are made bitter, that we may 
not struggle when it 1s taken from our lips. 


or 


Joker’s Budget. 


The man ‘“‘ who stood upon trifles’’ has been 
blown away. 

Woman's “ Empire State” is matrimony. 
Here she is always in the majority — always 
reigns and sometimes storms. 

An editor out West, who had been to see Mac- 
beth performed, winds up a criticism on the play 
wich ‘‘ Shakspeare was a trump.” The editor, 
we suppose, is a brick. 

“Hans, what is the matter?” ‘“ De sorrel 
wagon has run away mit de green horse, and 
broke de axletree of de brick house what stands 
by de corner lamp-post across de telegraph.” 

Why are the ladies of the present day like the 
lilies of Scripture? Because they “ toil not, 
neither do they spin; yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of them.” 

The man who “held an office’”’ got tired and 
let go for the purpose of resting himself a short 
time, when the office got away, and has not been 
heard from since. 

There is a boy about town who is so cross- 
eyed that if be looks at a bottle his eyes act as 
regular cork-screws,and draw the cork instanter 
He always imagines his nose to be a big building 
around the corner. 

A young lady who had not received so much 
attentioa trom the beaux as her female associ 
ates, said to her lover, “I told them I would 


| wait until the chaff had blown off, and then I 


would pick up the wheat. 
‘ 

“Why don’t you buy a thingumbob, and what 
do-you-cail-it your sidewalk with it every morn- 
ing?” asked one neighbor of another. “ Because 
I haint got no what's-his-name to buy it with 
replied the neighbor 

A private of the Galway Rifles was recently 
standing sentry, when an othicer, noticing that he 
had a black eye, charged him with having been 
fighting. “ Please sir,’ the suldier replicd, “ was 


Smart compliment 


| it not for that you engaged me?’ 
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Quill and Scissors. 


The New Haven Clock Company has par 
chased all the untinished work, materials and 
machinery belonging to the late Jerome Manu. 
facturing Company, and also leased a portion of 
the buildings, with the view of enlarging their 
business. 

As nearly as can be estimated, the number of 
hats annually sold in New York is not far from 
7,500,000, and the annual sales of this descrip- 
tion of merchandize, «x lusive of straw goods, 
amount to at least $8,000,000, 

What contributed most to bring Esculapius 
into vogue as a physician, was his luckily meet- 
ing a man that his friends were going to inter, in 
whom he found some remains of life, and whom 
he restored to perfect health. 

The Pennsylvania Hoase of Representatives 
has passed a bill requiring several of the cities 
and counties of that State to grant all applica- 
tions for beer houses which are signed by twelve 
respectable persons. 

A private of the Eleventh Regiment of Hus- 
sars, named John Dryden, who received thirty- 
one wounds in one day at the storming of Se- 
bastopol, is entirely recovered, and again doing 
duty. 

How much good the Emperor Nicholas might 
have done, if, instead of creating the late war 
with all its calamities, he had devoted the last 
days of his life to works of peaceful improv- 
ment! 

The inkstand used by the plenipotentiaries 
was specially manufactured for the purpose. It 
is a splendid work of art, in the style of the first 
empire, and the cost is estimated at about 11,000 
francs. 

Capt. Pleasant Preston, a prominent citizen of 
Lynchburg, Va, while playing with his little 
boy, scratched his hand slightly with an arrow ; 
inflammation, erysipelas and death rapidly fol- 
lowed. 

An old man in St. Johnsbury, Vt., while his 
house was on fire, recently, cariied safely out a 
heavy chest of drawers which three men found 
to be a heavy load to lift, the next day. 


_ The peasantry in some parts of France believe 
implicitly in sorcery, and there is no lack of de- 
signing knaves who turn their credulity to ac- 
count by pretending to be magicians. ~ 

The amount of forged land warrants already 
discovered, exceeds one million acres. The in- 
vestigation is still in progress, and additional 
frauds are coming to light. 

The hoops, says the New York Times, begin 
to decline in size, and it is easier walking in 
Broadway It may not be necessary, after all, 
to widen the sidewalks. 

The London Evening Sun was seized at the 
French post-office, in consequence of its appear- 
ing with a black border, as a token of mourning 
for the peace. 


It is proposed by a company of gentlemen 
from the North to ask for a charter to bring 
water into Washington, at a cost of $1,300,000. 


There are in the United States 715 churches 
belonging to the (Quakers, and the number of 
attendants is estimated at 283,000. 

A model judge “out South” forgot the day 
fixed by law for the court to begin on, and fined 
himself twenty-five dollars for the oversight. 

Paran Stevens, Esq., of the Revere House, 
was in Florence at last accounts, and intends to 
visit Moscow before his return. 

A man, named Edward Caton, was fined $10 
in Albany, lately, for attempting to commit sui- 
cide by jumping into the river. 

The Maysville and Lexington Railroad has 
been sold to an agentof the first mortgage bond- 
holders for $501,000. 

D. C. Labatte, late City Attorney at New 
Orleans, has proved a defi to the of 
$300,000. 


Bayard Taylor is engaged on a Cyclopadia of 
Modern Travel, which is to be finished in Jane. 

A little girl at East Boston recently died from 
the excess of exertion in jumping rope. 

The Holiday Street Theatre in Baltimore has 
been sold to Mr. Greacon, for $32,000. 

Louisville, Ky., has voted by a majority of 805 
to license tavern And coffee houses. 

The manufacture of cotton seed oil has been 
commenced at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The citizens of Roxbury, Mass., are to be tax- 
ed $125,360 the coming year. 

Over $1,700,000 are annually spent in New 
Orleans for lottery tickets. 

The Fourierite colony, in Switzerland, is now 
broken up. 


There are twelve thousand Jews in New York 
city. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Kev. Mr. Streeter, Capt. Franci« O 
Pitman to Miss Isadore Herrick. 

By Kev. Mr Taylor, Mr George F. Harris to Miss Elia- 
abeth J. Calvert 

By Kev Mr. Stowe, Mr. Benjamin C. Hale to Mins Fran- 
ces Kirby 

By Kev Mr. Winkley, Mr. Samuel A Wiggin to Miss 
Laventia FE. L. Conant 

By Kev Mr. Walsh, Mr. Stephen Moore to Mise Cath- 
erine A. Haynes 

At East Boston. by Rev. Mr Cudworth, Mr. Nathan 
Brewster to Mies Mary L Beaton 

At Charlestown, by Rev Mr. Lambert. Mr. Geo. Black 
of Cambridge, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Nichols 

At Somerville. by Kev. Mr. Pope, Mr. Wiiliam L. Bart 
to Mise Martha Alice Vinal 

At Lynn, by Kev Mr Driver, Mr Calvin L. Leach, of 
Kittery Me , to Mise Harriet M Jackson 

At Selem. by Kev Mr. Lowe, John J. Rayner, Eeq., of 
Boston, tw Mise Elizabeth H Cloutman 

At Beverly, by Kev Mr Kieh, Capt James Briant to 
Mrs. Mary Hildreth 

At Plymouth, by Kev. Mr. Tomlinson. Mr. Thomas Nye 
Eldredge to Mise Eunice Pope 

At Gloucester, by Rev Mr. Wheaton, Mr. John J Bray 
to Miss Maria F Porter 

At Lowell, by Rev Mr Dadman, Mr. Henry KR. Went 
worth to Mies Augusta A Shaw 

At Fall River, by Kev. Mr. Porter, Mr. John Hatchin 
ron to Mies Rose Murray 

At Springfieid, by Kew Mr. Seeley, Mr. Chester Kk 
Chaffee to Mies Louiea § Bruce 


Deaths, 


In thie city, Mr Robert Andrews, 1. Mr Eben Henry 
Patoam, 28; Mr Henry M fill, 34; Mr Isaac W Mott 





| 22; Mrs Louie Wright, & 


At Charlestown. Mrs Ann Savage. (4 

At Koxbury, Mr James Walker Hant 22 

At Cambridge Miss Anna Jones Topiiff, 16 

At Dorchester, Mr Edeard B Kobineen, 62 

At Watertown, Mise Almaretta Hille. 14 

At Lyon, Mre Hannah B Smith. 22. Mre Nancy Jane 


Munro, 3 


At Salem, Mr. James Ryan, 23; Widow Abigail Buf 


| Angton, %4. 


At Beverly. Mre Harriet L Poster, 2 

At New? port Mre Jadith Jewell, #1; Mre Farah 
33. Mra Catherine M Smith. *7 

At Woreester, Mr. Levens McFarland. £1 Mise Poim 






| A. Pratt, 21 


At New Bedford. Mr George Pox Soathwick & 


At Keadiog, Widow Lecinaa Tem pi 
At Piymouth Mr Lot Stetson, 71 
At Clinton, Mies Ellen F Pickeriog 


At North Dertmouth, Mr William 61% 

At Edgartown, Daniel Fellows. Prq 

At Nantocket, George @ Folger Eeq (© Mice Rebecca 
C. Brown, 14 

At *tortridge Mr Charlies P Wight 2 

At North Adame, Mr. Dank! Corus & 

At Pittsfield, Mere Laure Aun Bentiy, 37: Mr Pare 
Sarkets 74 

At Poremoath, NW H. Mr Willem Maynard. 

At New Yorn. (apt George KE Kilham. 42 

At Washington. Db © , Capt George T Bilis La 
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the tiuve which clapsed hogween the exer 


and trial, Scephea Breck (su. h was the strat 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONG TO INEZ, 


Spring—famous among the peasantry for miles danger, but the trouble of the thing, rather than procuring lanterns, they all started, in great pounded by the landlord, and when, at an early name) continued doggedly Indifferent to « 
around for certain curative properties, which it | spare the stipend which a local agent, however | alarm, towards the heath. Young Sheil, in his hour, he was sbown up to the landlord's room, 
is believed to possess, and from which the inn | trifling the charge, would require to accomplish anxiety, did not wait for the rest, but springing | he felt no inclination to court slumber. He lay 
properly derives its name. the same important end. into the saddle, turned his horse’s head, and | on the outside of the bed, and listened intently 

On entering the inn, I found several persons | During the last few years of his life, the son | spurred madly down the hill, and along the | to catch the faintest sound or movement from 
assembled, who, like myself, had been driven | had constantly upbraided him with the folly of Halifax road. For about five minutes he con | the stranger’s room; but everything was silent 
thither by the rain. The landlord was a large, the thing, telling him that he would be robbed, — tinued to ride with unabated fury, when sudden- in that quarter. For two bours there were oc- 
rosy-cheeked man, with comfort and good cheer | and possibly murdered, if he went on in the ly the horse stopped, elevated his head, snuffed | casional sounds of life coming from below stirs, 


suasion OU the part wf others ta rn forence t 
coufession Uf bis crime fo had held no 
cence with Snel, and therefore did not Know 
nature of the tessimony which he would 


BY FRANK FREELOVE. 


: The winds of heaven are free! 

ify They brook no mean control; 
Vearlessly bounds my heart to thee, 
H As a steed to reach the goal. 


against him, buat congratulate A himeelf, « 
the moment ot bis tral, wih the presam; 
that no erdeace could be brought against 
sulicient to warrant his conviction The 
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‘The skies are bright and pure— 
I dream of heaven and thee; 

Gazing in their pearly depths, 
Thy angel form I see. 


The flowers of earth are fair— 
The breezes toy among; 

Gently as tloat the zephyr there, 
Ye breezes bear my song. 


The birds sing gladsome songs, 
The echoes catch the stream; 

Will Inez listen unto mine, 
And echo back again? 


The grave i? dark and deep! 
The heavens are high above; 

When the weary heart lies down to sleep, 
Will Inez weep in love? 





(Written for Phe Flag of our Union.] 


LEGEND OF THE SPAW INN. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Ir was rather late one pleasant Saturday after- 


noon, as I took upmy journey from Manchester, - 


England, in the direction of the large manafac- 
turing town of Ashton-under-line, which is ro- 
mantically situated on the ascending bank of the 
river Tame. 

It was near sundown when I arrived, and I 
made up my mind I would pass the Sabbath 
there; so I alighted at the sign of the “Odd 


Whim,” formerly the residence of a wealthy | 
gentleman, who had once held a high position | 
in church affairs, under the especial auspices of | 
Roe, or “Old Roe,” as he was called, the Israel- | 
ite Prophet. This is one of four residences, ' 


surrounded by beautiful grounds, and located in 
the outskirts of the town, at the four points of 


the compass, each owned and occupied at one ~ 
time, I was informed, by the more prominent — 


dignitaries of said church. 

It was a favorite prediction of old Roe’s which 
led to the purchase of these lands. It seems 
that he had prophesied to his followers that the 
town of Ashton under line would one day be- 
come converted to the faith, and it was the in- 
tention of the faithful, at such time as the proph- 
ecy should be fulfilled, to construct a mighty 
wall which should effectually exclude them from 
the world, and these four points were to be the 
only entrances to the city of the faithful. But 
the iniquity of the prophet becoming evident 
shortly after this, it had the salutary effect to 
explode the much cherished scheme. Three of 
these famous estates have since fallen into the 
hands of some cotton lords of the neighborhood, 
while the other, as I have said, was converted 
into a fashionable inn, the name of which I have 
already recorded. 

The next day I had the curiosity to visit the 
church, owned and still devoted to religious pur- | 
poses by the remarkable sect which properly 
boasts tho honor of its erection. It stands on 
Fleet Street, and was built during the first part 
of the present century. It was constructed after | 
no particular model, and as you approach it from 
the main street of the town, you are half inclined 
to look upon it ss some sort of prison. This 
idea is speedily dissipated, however, by the in- 
scription which glares at you above the entrance 
—“ Israelites’ Sanctuary,”—with the date of its 
erection, etc. The gallery is open to visitors on 
Sabbath afternoons only, when such as choose 
are free'to enter within its sombre vestibule, 
where they are speedily accosted by the sexton, 
who conducts them up a weary, winding stair- 
case to a seat in the gallery. 

On first entering, you are struck with the un- 
usual air of splendor which pervades everything 
coming within the scope of your eye. The in- 
terior of the church is constructed somewhat 
after the plan of our amphitheatres, with circular 





pews of solid mahogany, in the centre of which 
rises a large and costly organ, of octagonal 
shape, with a high pointed roof. The organist, 
and, in fact, all the male portion of the choir, 
are graced with long beards, which descend 
quite to their waists. The female singers are | 
attired in short-waisted white dresses, with old 
style Quaker bonnets and green veils, which are 
thrown back while singing, exposing to view 
many a sweet, bright face. I lett the church at 
the conclusion of the service, highly impressed 
with the novel scenes I had witnessed. 

Leaving Ashton underline on the following 
morning, I took the road through Mosely into 
Yorkshire. As I advanced, the scenery about 
me grew wilder and more irregular every mo- 
ment. After riding a couple of leagues or so, 
I entered upon a desolate heath, called Booth- 
deen, which extends for several miles along the 
road on either hand. The road all through this 
region is covered with pulverized limestone, 
which contrasts oddly enough with the gloomy 
aspect of the heath. On either hand, at short 
intervals, are to be seen high granite posts, ; 
which were planted on purpose, no doubt, to | 
guide travellers during severe snow storms, or | 
in the darkness of night. To ride through such | 
a spot, even in broad daylight, will create in the ‘ 
breast of the traveller a feeling of homesickness. | 

| 
| 
| 





To add to my general discomfiture, before I 

could distance this gloomy region of country (I 

should shudder to cross it unarmed after night- 
fall), it began to drizzle, and then to rain stead- | 
ily, and by the time I had reached the nearest | 
house—which proved to be an inn—I might | 
easily have wrung from my clothes a gallon of | 
water. | 
The Spaw Inn, as the sign swinging in front 
d, was jing alone, within a pistol- 
shot of the heath, and surrounded by a few acres 
of beautiful green upland—such as might not 
have been expected in such close proximity with | 
this sterile locality. A little beyond, with a | 
! 
| 


h 





shady lane leading to it from the main road, is 
still to be seen the ruins of an old gibbet; and | 
tween that and the inn is the famous Spaw 


{ palpably written in his face. To judye from his 


appearance, he could not have fallen much short 
of twenty stone weight. Each new arrival—for 


there were several who presented their dripping | 


persons after me—seemed to give our host addi- 
tional satisfaction ; for, to judge from the merry 


twinkle of his eye, as well as to the hearty wel. | 


come which he gave to each of us on entering, 


he could not have been otherwise than pleased | 
that the rain had favored him with so goodly a> 
/ mouch as thaut, when I caun do it joust as well, 


company. 
“it's an ill wind that blows nobody good!” 
he would say, rubbing his hands gleefully. 
There was one sturdy fellow present, named 
Jake Hasp, whom, with the exception of my- 
self, everybody seemed to know, and who seem- 
ed to know everybody. He was just then pre- 
paring to launch out into a story, which might 
be supposed to be of no little interest, to judge 
from the half dozen eager faces that surrounded 


him. 

‘I tell you what, boys,” said he, “ the Padfoot 
would frighten the stoutest hearted man in Eng- 
land, with his great saucer like eyes. I saw one, 
and I wouldn’t wish to see the like again.” 

“ Pshaw!” said the landlord, interrupting him, 
“who do you suppose will believe that story ? 
The Padfoot is too big a dose for modern Eng- 
lishmen to swallow. I tell you there’s no such 
thing, Jake.” 

“ Well, then, I tell you there is,” answered 
Jake, stoutly; “for I’ve seen it, and what I’ve 
seen with my eyes—you see I’ve eyes, don’t 
ye ?—I believe, I do.” 

“Yes; but you might have been drinking 
pretty freely, as you do sometimes, and then 
you might have imagined anything.” 

“No, no; it’s no such thing, now. I saw it 
as plain as I see you.” 

“Well, never mind; tell how it was,” said 
one of his auditors. ‘I’m ready to listen to it; 
Ibe!” 

“ Well, it’s not much of a story,” answered 
Jake. “It’s not equal to Suirs’ yarn about the 
old gibbet up yonder” (Suirs was the landlord), 
“but such as it is, I’ve half a mind to tell it. 
Like enough it’s better than no story at all ona 
rainy day.” 

“Yes; and like enough Suirs will tell his, 
then,” added another of the company. “ Suirs’ 
version of the ‘legend’ is said to be tip top, and 
if the rain continues we'll have it out of him 
somehow.” 

“That we will,” persisted a second ; “so out 
with it. Blaze away, Jake!’ 

“Well, I’d been down at Manchester for a 
couple of days, and was just coming home, d’ye 
see,” -pursued Jake. ‘ Perhaps I might have 
drinked pretty freely while I was there—I don’t 
say I didn’t; but I was as sober as a beadle for 
the full of an hour before reaching home. I’d 
often listened to stories of the Padfoot, but I'd 
never seen one at that time, and what was more, 
I had no great faith to believe in them either. 
Well, there’s a lonesome bog about a mile from 
my house, through which I had to pass, and in 
the centre of the bog—as near as I can guess— 
there’s an old log bridge which crosses the 
stream ; and 1’d been over it a thousand times, 
day and night, and at all seasons, but had never 
thought of seeing the Padfoot, nor nothing like 
it. Well, it hadn’t been dark very long when I 
came in sight of it, and what should I see but a 
black object standing by the roadside, just at 
one corner, as you would pass on to the bridge. 
I didn’t take much account of this circumstance, 
and so I kept trudging along ; but when I came 
within a few feet of the object, where I could see 
it plain, it just wheeled round, facing me, and 
then I knew from the descriptions given by those 
who had seen it, that the thing before me was 
none other than the Padfoot. It had a monster 
head, with great flaming eyes, and the body was 
less in stature than a dwarf’s. I was near sink- 
ing to the earth with fright; for every time I 
attempted to move a peg, the terrible eyes would 
roll round on me, till I felt the very blood in my 
heart freezing. How I managed to get past that 
dreadful bridge, I don’t know; but when I did 
get by, if I didn’t—if I didn’t run, then it’s no 
matter !’” 

A variety of opinions were now offered, but 
in the main, the story was credited, and as the 
rain still continued to pour down freely, there 
was soon afier an urgent call for the landlord’s 
story. 

Oar host had never thought proper to dignify 
his narrative with a ticle, although, for the last § 
half century, it had served him as a staple article 
of entertainment. And on similar occasions 
wiih the present, the “ Legend of the Spaw Inn” 
had no doubt beguiled the wearisome momehts 
of many a gloomy inn-bound traveller, who, 
like myself, had been called upon to linger for a 
day within the sterile borders of Bvoothdeen 
Heath. The legend, with the kind permission 
of the reader, and the usual license granted to 
story-tellers, shall be told after my own fashion, 
for convenience sake, discarding the old style 
method of putting words in the mouth of a 
second person. 





Further back than even the memory of the 
“ oldest inhabitant” dates, there resided in the 
ancient and opulent city of Manchester an old 
gentleman, who possessed from inheritance con- 
siderable landed property in Yorkshire. His 
name was Matthew Sheil. He had an only son, 
with whom he was associated at this time in 
business; and although he, as well as others, 
persisted in advising to the contrary, the senior 
Sheil, though now on the verge of threescore- 
and-ten, was yet in the habit, as he had been for 
forty years before, of riding into Yorkshire, soli- 
tary and alone, once a year, to look after his 
rentroll. The business on those important an- 
nual occasions usually occupied him about four 
days im its transaction. Being of a grasping, 





miserly disposition, he had preferred not only the 


same way, and advising him to place the busi- 


| 
ness either in his hands or in those of some re- 


spectable agent, who would do equally as well. 
But no reasoa or objection that could be urged, 


was of sufficient importance to pivent him from | 


pursuing the same course which he had marked 
out for himself so many years before, and from 
which, whether in rain or shine, he had never 
once deviated. 

“It wuid be suir foully tu throw away as 


l’ve doun it these forty year an’ muir, and never 


| was molested yet!” 


Such was the old gentleman’s parting salute 
on the occasion of his last visit into Yorkshire. 
On this occasion the son felt more than his usual 
disquietude, and after fretting away the first two 
days of his father’s absence, he grew so uneasy 
on the third that he determined to take the road 
in the direction of Yorkshire, and meet him on 
his return. The old gentleman, during these 
yearly visits, had made his head-quarters at the 
Spaw Inn, riding all day among his tenantry, 
and returning thither at night. Oa the morning 
of the fourth day he invariably started on his 
return, so that the son knew that on the evening 
of the third, if nothing should have happened to 
him, he would be most likely to meet him there. 
Accordingly he huriied on and arrived at the 
inn in safety, just at nightfall. On entering, he 
discovered two men, seated on a bench, with a 
loaf of bread and a pot of beer between them. 
They were rather hard looking specimens of 
that turbulent class of people which infest large 
manufacturing towns, creating discontent among 
the multitude of operatives, otherwise miserable 
enough, which swarm those noisy, greasy and 
begrimmed localities. 

The first care of young Sheil was to make in- 
quiries of the landlord respecting his father, and 
then to see that his horse was properly cared for; 
for he had ridden pretty sharply ducing the last 
five miles, not having much relished the idea of 
walking his horse through the gloomy region of 
Boothdeen. 

“He left the inn this morning rather earlier 
than usual,” answered the landlord, “ saying that 
he had much business yet to transact; but he 
thought he should get through in season to reach 
here by sunset, or a little afier. He will be here 
very shortly now, I think. I have always thought 
it strange, however, that the old gentleman will 
still persist in riding round the country in this 
fashion, and at his time of life, too. Why, it is 
really dangerous now ; I should hardly think of 
such a thing myself, as stoutas Iam. Bat he 
don’t seem to mind it—not a bit! And yet I 
suppose a great many, besides his tenants, know 
what he is about ?” ‘ 

“Yes; but it is useless to reason with him,” 
answered the son, “for he will doit. There is 
no doubt but he will continue the same practice 
as long as he lives, or at least as long as he is 
able to get about. It was my anxiety on this 
account that induced me to visit Yorkshire to- 
day. LIexpect nothing but that he wiil be made 
away with on some of these occasions.” 

“‘ Does he usually collect a very large amount 
during these visits?’ inquired the landiord, 
carelessly. 

“ Yes; too much for an old man like him to 
carry, who is totally unable to defend himself. 
He usually returns with about a thousand 
pounds.” 

‘Ihe two men seated on the bench here ex- 
changed glances. 

“Well, he is very foolish to do it, that’s all I 
ean say for him,” responded the landlord, with 
an ominous shake of the head. “I suppose he 
will return through Boothdeen Heath as safe as 
he will on any other part of the road from Hali- 
fax, however. I have never heard of anything 
happening on the moor.” 

Here the two men arose, and after settling for 
their loaf and pot of beer, quietly withdrew from 
the inn. 

Afver they were gone, the son remarked that 
he felt sach a sensation of uneasiness that he 
should wait but half an hour longer before he 
again took the road. It had grown quite dark 
since his arrival, and the darkness had tended 
more than ever to increase his anxiety. The 
moon had not yet risen, and the landlord ad- 
vised him by all means to wait till after it had, 
before venturing into the heath. 

For some minutes succeeding the last remark, 
young Sheil continued to pace up and down the 
room in a restless, abstracted manner. Some 
three quarters of an jhour might have possibly 
elapsed since the departure of the two men, and 
the heralds of the moon had just rolled their 
first wave of light into the hungry gulf of dark- 
ness, when the silence without became broken 
by the sound of a horse’s hoofs coming swiftly 
along the heath. 

“That is the old gentleman!” exclaimed the 
landlord, throwing open the door, and peering 
out into the darkness. “I should know the pe- 
culiar sound of the horse’s hoofs among a regi- 
ment of troopers. I never knew him to ride so 
before, though! I think he must have been 
alarmed at something. Why, he is driving at a 
fearful rate !"” 

The dul! clatter of the horse’s hoofs now grew 
louder and more distinct every moment. So in- 
tense was the anxiety of young Sheil that he 
was forced to lean against the door for support. 
In his present distempered state of mind, every 
additional sound seemed more than ever the 
premonition of evil. Nearer and nearer it ap- 
proached, loudsr and louder rose the ringing, 
clattering hoof-notes, as though the very silence 
had suspended breath to add intensity to dread. 
In a moment after, the outline of a horse was 


was riderless ! 

Without! a word, the landlord ran into the 
kitchen, rallying the groom and post-boy, who 
had retired thither to gossip with the cook, and 





the air two or three times, and then snorted vig- and then all was silent. The next hour seemed 


orously. Young Sheil stretched forward over 
the saddle-bow, and gazed along the road. Not 
a dozen paces in advance of him lay a dark fig- 
ure, outstretched and motionless, by the roadside. 
He sprang from the horse, while a sudden pang 
of dread shot through his heart, and feebly seiz- 
ing the bridle rein, he moved forward with trem- 
bling steps. On reaching the object, it proved 
to be the body of a man, and on closer examina- 
tion, the son could no longer doubt that he now 
beheld the dead body of his father! At first, he 
conjectured that the horse might have taken 
fright at something, so as to have thrown the old 


gentleman, who, at his time of life, might have | 


been easily killed by the full. But this idea was 
speedily dissipated on the arrival of the rest with 
the lanterns ; fur they found the skull of the old 
man fractured, and beside him lay the club which 
had probably been used in accomplishing the 
bloody work. A little distance off lay the old 
gentleman’s pistol, which, for some reason, had 
not been discharged. 

From appearances, there seemed to have been 
something of a struggle, as there was blood to 
be seen for several yards around the spot where 
he now lay. His pockets had been riflid of 
everything in the shape of money, and the mur- 
derers had so far made good their retreat. Sus- 
picion naturally fastened itseif on the two men 
who had overheard the conversation between the 
younger Sheil and the landlord, and during the 
next two or three days, Boothdeen Heath, and 
the adjacent country, were pretty thoroughly 
ransacked by police runners from Halifax, Hud- 
dersfield, and other large places; bu: all efforts 
to discover the perpetrators of the foul deed 
proved utterly abortive in every instance, and 
after a short time the excitement gradually wore 
away, and nothing further was heard or said of 
the murder. 

Fifteen years passed away, and the citcum- 
stances connected with the Boothdeen tragedy 
were well nigh forgotten. The son had succeed- 
ed to the estates in Yorkshire, and like his father 
had kept on the practice of visiting his tenantry 
once a year. This was not done, however, from 
any penurious motive. Nothing of that kind 
had ever influenced the actions of the younger 
Sheil; but he felt an unconquerable desire to 
fathom the mystery, and there was a feeling that 
told him he could never expect to do it by re- 
maining in Manchester. To him, there was a 
melancholy interest associated with the Spaw 
Inn, and as often as he visited Yorkshire he was 
sure to remain there over night, when, betwixt 
him and the host, the old tupic of the murder 
was sure to be revived, and not unfrequently 
discussed and speculated upon till a late hour of 
the night. 

On the occasion to which we refer, he had just 
returned from Halifax, as far as the Spaw Inn, 
where he had previously arranged to stop over 
night. The landlord was standing at the door 
when he drove up, and he remarked to him be- 
fore they entered the inn, that he had been think- 
ing it over, and it was now just fifieen years ago 
to-day since his father was murdered on the 
heath. While they were conversing, they ob- 
served a man approaching the inn in the oppo- 
site direction. He was dressed in a threadbare 
suit of black; was very pale, and seemingly 
much exhausted. There was a jaded, careworn 
expression about the face, and a restless, anx- 
ious look about the eye, which would be taken 
in at a glance by the most casual observer. He 
might have been fifty years of age, thuugh the 
cadaverous aspect of his features, and the gen- 
eral emaciation of the body, might have led any 
one to pronounce him much older. He approach- 
ed the landlord, and desired to know if he could 
be accommodated with a room by himself, as it 
was his present intention to stop at the inn fur a 
few days. 

The landlord readily conceded to the require- 
ments of the stranger, whom he immediately 
conducted te a room adjoining his own sleeping 
apartment. During the time thus occupied, 
young Sheil had been standing in a maze of be- 
wilderment. He had seen that face befure. He 
had seen it somewhere under peculiar and trying 
circumstances—but where? It was sometime 
before he could obtain the real clue fo his 
thoughts, but when it came, a blaze of startling 
intelligence shot out from every feature of his 
face, which was speedily followed by an unearth- 
ly pallor, and a sharp, nervous compress#on of 
the lips. When he entered the inn, the landlord 
expressed his surprise at the sudden change in 
his appearance, and desired to know if he was 
unwell. 

“No, I am not,” responded Sheil; “but I 
have an odd request to make, which, if it is a 
possible thing, you must comply with. It is 
nothing less than that you appoint my sleeping 
room next to this stranger’s. I allude to the 
one who has just arrived.” 

“It is rather of an odd fancy,’’ replied the 
host, curiously; “but if my bedroom will an- 
swer your purpose—it is the only room adjoin- 
ing the stranger’s—it shall be placed at your 
disposal.” 

“Thank you; it will do very well,” answered 
Sheil; “but you need not mention it—what I 
have said—to anyone. I have particular rea- 
sons for being cautious.” 

The stranger, who had retired to his room on 
first entering, did not again make his appearance 
below stairs, but on the plea of fatigue or indis- 
position, had ordered supper to be served in his 
own room, thereby frustrating Sheil in his in 
tended scrutiny, which he had thought to enjoy 
at table without interruption—or, at least, with- 


ais | out awakening any suspicions of what was then | 
visible. It approached ; it entered the gate—it | 


passing in his mind. 
The time which necessarily intervened be- 





almost an age in duration. Never, during the 
whole experience of his life, could he recal! any- 
thing half so protracted and painful. 

At length there was a movement in the stran- 
ger’s room. He arose ; he could hear him when 
he stept from the bed to the fluor. With sus. 
pended breath and teeth hard set, young Sheil 
continued to listen. Iu a few moments the oe. 
cupant moved cautiously to the door and softly 
raised the latch. He heard him creep along the 
passage, stealthily descend the stairs, open the 
street door and pass out: So silently was this 
accomplished that no one but a listener could 
have detected it. 

The instant the door was closed, Sheil sprang 
to the window, which overlooked the yard and 
cut-houses. It was a bright mooniight night, 
and everything about the premises was clearly 
discernible from where he stood. In a moment 
the stranger passed round the corner and came 
fully out in the moonlight. Here, fur an instant, 
he paused, and looked anxiously around and up 
at the windows. Sheil drew back into the shad- 
ow of the room, but still continued to watch his 
movements narrowly. After satiofying himself 
that no one was astir about the inn, the stranger 
passed off into one of the out-buildings, and pre- 
sently re-appeared, carrying in his hand a spade, 
which he swung over his shoulder, aud then 
passed off with cautious steps in the direction of 
the heath, on the Halifax road. 

The precise moment for action had now arriv- 
ed, and with a palpitating heart, young Sheil 
crept down stairs, and drew his boots oa in the 
open air. He then started off in hot pursuit of 
his object, keeping as much as possible within 
the shadow of the dwarf trees and bushes which 
grew by the roadside. O ily the stranger 
would pause and look about him anxiously, as 
though he more than half suspected some one 
was dogging him; and then, as if re assured, he 
would move stealthily on again. In this way 
they continued on for nearly a mile. Durmg 
this time, however, they had not fullowed the 
Halifax road, but had struck off to the kf. aud 
entered on a more elevated part of the heath. 
At length the stranger paused, and Sheil, who 
was not twenty rods behind him, sank down in 
the shelter of a clump of bushes, where he could 
safely sit and observe the other’s movements. 
At first he began by making a carefui examina- 
tion of the ground, stirring the leaves all about, 
and pecring down at the same time like one who 
is in anxious search to discover some coveted 
object. 

“This can’t be the spot, though I could have 
almost sworn it was,” said the stranger, speaking 
aloud for the first time, and advancing directly 
towards the bush where Sheil was sitiing. “ Ha! 
ha! here it is—here are the very stones! I 
should have known it if I had had my eyes 
open!” And the next moment he kicked over 
the stones, and struck his spade into the ground. 
He then nervously threw up a few shovels’ full 
of earth, after which he stooped and picked up 
something, held it up in the moonliyht (it was a 
small bag), and shook it. Sheil knew by the 
duil, clinking sound which followed the motion, 
that the bag contained specie of some descrip- 
tion; and satisticd upon this point, he hastily 
but cautiously beat a retreat to the inn, where 
he arrived some moments before the other. 

He watched him on his return, and saw him 
replace the spade in the shed. He saw him 
when he came out from the shed; he saw him 
pass round the corner; heard him ascend the 
stairs cartiously, and enter the room, undress, 
and get into bed. Then all was silent. Afur 
listening for some time, and becoming satis ed 
that the stranger had fallen asleep, he descended 
softly, and groping his way to the room which 
the landlord occupied, requested him to yet up 
immediately. 

In a few minutes the host appeared, ruling 
his eyes, and wondering very much if his yucst 
was in his right senses. 

“ Hush!” said Sheil, interrupting him, just on 
the point of speaking ; ‘as I am a living man, I 
have this night discovered my father’s muideser !” 

The landlord was so astonished at this unex- 
pected declaration that he came near dropping 
the candle which he held. 

“ Who ?—who ?” he managed to stammer out. 

“The stranger !—the stranger!” responded 
Sheil, who was scarcely less excited than the host. 
“T can’t stop to tell you how, for I must be in 
Nalitax as quick as itis possible for a horse to 
take me there. But there must be no nvise 
made. Let the post-boy be called quickly; lut 
don’t for your life mention a word of my suspi- 
cions to any one. Everything must depend on 
secrecy and despatch ; for if there was the least 
movement made to excite his suspicion, the bird 
would be flown ere my return.” 

With these injunctions, the landlord roused 
the post-boy, and in ten minutes afwr, Sheil was 
on the road to Halifax. 

On reaching Halifax, his first care was to pro- 
euro @ warrant for the stranger’s arrest; and 
then in company with two of the police, started 
back with all haste to the inn. The sun had !ut 
just arisen when they drove into the yard, end 
the stranger was just coming down stairs. He 
colored slightly on perceiving them, but in a 
moment after the habitual palior returned—the 
same haggard, emaciated look—the sare rest- 
less expression of the night befure 

On a signal from Sheil, one of the officers ap- 
proached to arrest him; but no sooner did the 
stranger perceive his intention, than he drew a 
pistol which he had hitherto concealed, and dis 
charged it fallathim. The ball grazed the offi- 
cer’s shoulder, but did no further damage to any 





; one, and in @ moment after, the stranger was 


effectually secured and handcefed. Le was 


, tween this and going to bed, was spent by young | then conveyed to Halifax, where he underwent 
Sheil in fidgetty silence. If he spoke at all, it | 
was only in reply to some direct question pro- | 


en examination before a magistrate, wlio com- 
mitted tum for trial at the next assina. 














guilt, of his pacticipation in the crime 
it wo say, that the jury, after a very brief de 
ation, returned a verdict of guilty, and the 
oner was sentenced to be gibleted on the 
spot where he had buried the money. 

When the murderer, Stephou Breck, be 
satistied that there was no longer any bop: 
him, his whole demeanor changed, and he 1 
the following free confession of his crime : 

“L was born in Leeds, where | continuc 
reside up to the time of my father’s death, w 
occurred when J was not yet sixteen yea 
aye. From Leeds 1 removed with my fh 
acd a younger sister to Manchester, wher 
began fife in the mill, I remained there 
enough to see my sister consigned to the gy 
a victim to the wear and tear of such a@ life 
maddening, whirling, incessant clatter, brin 
death into a thousand families, that a few) 
nificant cotton lords might be suffered to re 
aflluence, lording it over, or crashing out the , 
mass of life which lay shrinkmg or greve 
at their fect. From that boar | became elo 
on the subject of refortt, If 1 was wronge 
if L saw anocher wronged, I rebuked them « 
ly for the wrong. If they struck me, I rem 
tue blow wich interest. 1 was reported as a 
gerous, turbulent and rebellious person, « 
came an outcast, and in company with o: 
similarly situated to myself, I led anythin, 
a praiseworthy life. 
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friend, for the purpose of procuring wor 
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“Scarcely had we arranged our plan, » 


we beard the old man approaching. 1 adv» 
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‘seven miles,’ but did pot think proper to 
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dealt the old man acrashing blow over the 
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ried secreted about his person, and draggin 
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wild animal had burrowed, but which wa 
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“On quiting our retreat, we made an 
division of the spoils, and agreed to se 
each taking a different row. We bad 
about four hundred guineas cach when o 
ed. My companion | bave never seen aix 
do not know where he went, or whether 
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the time which elapsed between the examination 
and trial, Sceephen Breck (suc h was the stranger’s 
name) continued doggedly indifferent to all per- 
suasivn on the part of others in reference to the 
confession of his crime. He had held no confer- 
ence with Sheil, and therefore did not know tho 
nature of the tesiimony which he would bear 
against him, but congratulated himself, up to 
the moment of his trial, wich the presumption 
that no evidence could be brought against him 
sufficient to warrant his conviction. The testi- 
mony of the landlord and groom—the post boy | 
had dicd shortly afier the murder—tended in no 
way to excite his alarm; but when Sheil was 
called, and stated in a clear and unshaken voice 
that he reco,nized in the prisoner on the night 
of his last arrival at the Spaw Inn, one of those 
very persons whom he had seen there on the 
night of his father’s marder, and on whom, at 
that time, the suspicion of the crime had so nat- 
urally fastened itself, the prisoner began to ex- 
hibit some symptoms of alarm. When he went 
on still further, and stated what had subsequent- 
ly trauspired, how he had watched his move- 
ments, and had afterwards followed him into the 
heath, ere, the guilt and terror of the prisoner 
became so manifest as to satisfy every one who 
might have hitherto entertained doubts of his 
guilt, of his pa:ticipation in the crime. Suffice 
it to say, that the jury, after a very brief deliber- 
ation, returned a verdict of guilty, and the pris- 
oner was sentenced to be gibbeted on the very 
spot where he had buried the money. 

When the murderer, Stephen Breck, became 
satisfied that there was no longer any hope for 
him, bis whule demeanor changed, and-he made 
the following free confession of his crime: 

“Twas born in Leeds, where I continued to 
reside up to the time of my father’s death, which 
occurred when I was not yet sixteen years of 

age. From Leeds I removed with my father 
aud a younger sister to Manchester, where we 
began life in the mill. I remained there long 
enough to see my sister consigned to the grave, 
a victim to the wear and tear of such a life—its 
maddening, whirling, incessant clatter, bringing 
death into a thousand families, that a few insig- 
nificant cotton loids might be suffered to roll in 
aflluence, lording it over, or crushing out the great 
mass of life which lay shrinkmg or grevelling 
at their fect. From that hour | became eloquent 
on the subject of reforti. If I was wronged, or 
if I saw another wronged, I rebuked them open- 
ly for the wrong. If they struck me, I returned 
tue blow with interest. 4 was reported as a dan- 
gerous, turbulent and rebellious person. I be- 
came an outcast, and in company with others 
similarly situated to myself, 1 led anything but 
a praiseworthy life. 

“I then started on foot, in company with a 
friend, for the purpose of procuring work in 
some of the smaller towns. We arrived at the 
Spaw Inn just at nightfall, where we had thought 
of stopping till the next day ; but the conversa- 
tion which we there heard, between the landlord 
and the old man’s son, decided us in our wicked 
courses. We left the inn, pretending we were 
obliged to get on to Halifax; but no sooner had 
we entered un the heath than we made the rash 
re olve to waylay and rob the old gentleman. 
We did not thirst for his blood —we only desired 
to get possession of his money. 

“Scarcely had we arranged our plan, when 
we heard the old man approaching. I advanced 
ahead of my companion and accosted him in 
regurd to the distance to Flalifax. He answered 
‘seven miles,’ but did not think proper to draw 
rein. I then seized the horse by the bridle, and 
my companion advanced with a club. No soon- 
e: did the old man perceive our intention than 
he drew a pistol, which I succeeded in knocking 
from his hand before ge could discharge it. We 
then dragged him from his horse, and gave him 
to understand that his only chance of escape de- 
pended on his yielding up his*money ; but his 
love for the base metal predominated over every- 
thing like fear for his personal safety, and so he 
positively refused to submit to our demands. 
We felt that time was precious, and knew that it 
would not answer to parley much longer with a 
person so miserly as to sell his life rather than 
endure the agony of a separation from the 
smallest fraction of his possessions. We then 
endeavored to rifle his pockets of their contents, 
but the old man fought us desperately, shouting 
‘murder! murder!’ with all his strength. My 
companion strove to choke him into silence, but 
in the attempt got his fingers somehow between 
the old man’s teeth. The next instant, before I 
could interfere, my friend caught up his club and 
dealt the old man acrushing blow over the head. 
He straightened back with a groan, but gave us 
no further trouble. We soon succeeded in get- 
ting possession of a bag of gold, which he car- 
ried secreted about his person, and dragging him 

to the roadside, we left him there, and then struck 
off into the heath. After wandering about for 
some time, we ran afoul of a den where some 
wild animal had burrowed, but which was now 
deserted; and gathering together some bushes, 
we crept in and covered up ghe opening. Here 
we continued cooped up for four days, at the 
expiration of which time hunger drove us from 
our hiding place. 

“On quiting our retreat, we made an equal 
division of the spoils, and agreed to separate, 
each taking a different route. We had in all 
about four hundred guineas each when we part- 
ed. My companion I have never seen since. I 
do not know where he went, or whether he is 
now alive. He was naturally well disposed, but 
withal hasty and impetuous, and easily rendered 
desperate by inju-tice. I think from my previ- 
ous knowledge of his character that he has long 
since repented of his crime, and therefore his 
name shail be kept a secret. 





« Afier separating from my friend, I journeyed 
on for several miles, when the idea occurred to 
me, if | should be suspected, and so large an 
amount of money be found about me, that the 
circamstance of itself might lead to my convic- 
tion I therefore determined to go instantly 
back and bury a portion of my ill-gotten store 
near the spot where the crime had been commit- 
ted. It seems now as though some higher pow- 
er than human understanding directed me back 
to thar fatal spot, that in revisiting i: in after 
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years it might lead to my final detection. I re 
served only a hundred guineas for present uses, 
and buried the rest on my return to the heath. 
I then made the best of my way to Liverpool, 


where I secured a steerage passage on board a 


packet just on the eve of sailing, and bound to 
New York. 


“In New York I was robbed during a fit of | 
intoxication of every farthing I possessed. Va- 


rious were the obstacles and diseppointments 


| which I encountered in the New World. Noth- 


ing which I undertook seemed to prosper. I 


became at first disheartened, gradually my health | 


became impaired, and for fourteen years I led a 
most miserable and precarious existence. One 
year ago I made up my mind to return to Eng- 
land, dig up my buried treasure, and retire to 
some obscure village or hamlet, and spend the 
remainder of my days in peace and quiet. But 
Justice in this has forestalled my intentions, and 
I am now sentenced to expiate my crime on the 
gibbet.” 

A few weeks after rendering the foregoing 
confession, Stephen Breck was conveyed fiom 
the jail to the gibbet, which had previously been 
erected in that part of Buothdeen where the trag- 
edy had been enacted—was confined therein, 
with a loaf of bread and a small tank of water 
just in front of him, but so placed that he could 
not reach it; and there for many days the physi- 
cal agony of the poor wretch was protracted, till 
death, the result of starvation, ensued. It is 
generally believed by those who are familiar with 
the legend, that Stephen Breck was fourteen 
days in the gibbet before yielding up his life. 
Then the vultures and bitds of prey came and 
pecked away the mouldy loaf and the putrid 
flesh of the murderer, till nothing but a skeleton 
remained encased in the iron folds of the gibbet. 
Years passed, and the bones gradually crumbled 
into dust, and the four winds of heaven swept 
them away to mingle with their mother earth. 

Thus ended the landlord’s ‘Legend of the 
Spaw Inn.” [ visited the spot the next day, 
but so many years have since elapsed, that but 
little of the old gibbet now remains. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
COME TO THE COUNTRY, 


BY N. 8. HILL. 
Come to the country—there’s pleasure and health, 
Unknown in gay cities of splendor and wealth. 
There’s joy on the hills, when the merry winds blow, 
And flowers nod their heads in the valleys below. 


A ‘ing brook ders along. 

And over the hills is heard the wild song 

Of the woodland birds, so happy and free, 

As they flit through the trees, and over the lea. 





O, leave ye the cities of bustle and show, 

And to the green hills of the country we'll go, 

For the land of our fathers, the land of tne free, 

In the home of the happy; then come here with me. 


-- «<em>» 


[Written for The Flag ofour Union.} 


AN OLD BACHELOR'S WOOING. 


RY T. BUKLINGAME ROSS. 

“ Humpn!” said Mr. Thomas Spencer to him- 
self, as he pulled a gray hair from his left whisker, 
“humph! I believe I am getting to be an old 
bachelor! Forty-one last birthday! and there’s 
my nephew Tom been in college two years, and 
got engaged to Emma Marsden, whose mother, 
I believe, was in love with me once, and I should 
not wonder if I was just a little bit taken with 
her. Positively, I am getting along in life some. 
Now it seems but two or three years since I 
went to brother Harry’s wedding, but it must be 
at least twenty, for Tom is in college and Jenny 
has a bean. (Whew! three gray hairs over the 
left temple!) Now ic was silly in Harry to mar- 
ry so young, before he got anything ahead, though 
he has done pretty well, considering he has had 
the drawback of a wife and family all along, yet 
he has not half so much money as I now (that 
stuff I got of Barton does not help my hair a bit, 
and there isa bald place coming). Well, it is 
rather lonesome being a bachelor when all one’s 
friends are married, or dead, or something of the 
sort. I believe 1 must go and get married, too. 
Pity that the girls now-a-days are so homely ; nut 
half so pretty as they were fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 

“Let me see, whom shall I take? There is 
Mary Barstow—her father is rich, and she is an 
only child. She is not handsome enough though 
—lI am pretty good looking, myself and I must 
have beauty in a wife—her foot is decidedly too 
large, and her hands have rather a bony look 
about the knuckles—no, Mary wont do. 

“There is Susan Ray, young and pretty, but 
not rich; I suppose she would grow crazy almost, 
with joy at the thoughts of marrying me; but I 
ought to make money when I marry. 

“ Old Gray is rich and has daughters—let me 
see—Fanny—O, she is too old—near forty, I 
guess, thirty-five at the least, and she has got 
some temper tov; and Bella, and Ada, the 
second wife’s children are both engaged. 

“T guess (plague take that gray hair, the fif- 
teenth I have pulled out!) I guess I shall go and 
call on Susan Ray; ’twon’t do to be too pointed 
though in my attentions at first; I may want to 
back out—picy they are so abominably poor. I 
shall have to support the whole family, I 
tr. Thomes Spencer, having pulled ont all 
the gray hairs he could find in his head and 
whiskers, carefully shaved his upper lip, parted 
his hair with mathematical exactness, put on an 
embroidered stirt, a fauliless vest, elegant coat, 
and white kid gloves, drenched his handkerchief 
in patchouli, and start.d for Mr Ray’s domicile. 

Susan Ray and Jenny Spencer sat at the win- 
dow, deep in confidentiel converse, as Mr. 


Thomas Spencer came down the street and ap- | 
proached the house, for Susan and Jenny were | 


inseparable friends and schoo!mates. 

“ There’s your uncle, Jenny!” exclaimed Su- 
san, “how nice and elegant he looks! 
the oldest, he, or your facher*”’ 

“ Father, 1 believe,” was Jenny’s answer. 

“ Don’t you pity poor old bachelors* I do; 
nothing to care for, and nobody to care for them,” 
said Susan. 


“O, Uncle Tromas doesn’t need any pity, 
Sue,” replied Jenny, “he is perfictly sati-fied 
with himself, and thinks father was very foolish 
to get married; he cares about furniture and 
dress, and then he has got a tame parrot and a 
pair of rabbits to care for him. But as I was 
saying, Henry Jones told me it was a fact about 
Charley Harcour: and Ada Gray, that they were 
engaged, and would be married in spite of her 
father’s opposition and—” 

“Jenny, I declare your uncle has just rang! 
Do you suppose he has come for you?” 


“T hope not; I wont go down unless he asks | 


for me” 

Susan went down in great amazement, when 
told that Mr. Thomas Spencer had asked for her, 
and when he invited her to accompany him upon 
a grand sleighing excursion the next day, she 
asked if Jenny was going. 

“T suppose so,” was his reply. 

“Then I shall be very happy to go!” said 
Susan. 

Mr. Spencer took his leave, rather puzzled to 


know what Jenny’s going had to do with his es- | 


corting Susan. 

Susan, too, was still more puzzled, when she 
found, on returning to Jenny, that she was going 
with Henry Jones, and not with her uncle, and 
the idea of riding with Mr. Spencer alone seemed 
too formidable to be entertained for a moment. 
Still worse did she feel about it, when about an 
hour later, William Clark, a young man whom 
she liked very much, called to invite her to ac- 
company him with the same party. 

“Too bad, Jenny! too bad, isn’t it? Here 
T’ve been and promised to go with your old 
bachelor uncle, and can’t go with William!” 
and furthwith poor Susan began to cry. 

“ Sue, you will make yourself sick,” said Jenny, 
“crying so.” 

“Good ! so I will, Jenny, and you tell Henry 
just how it was, and Henry will tell William, 


out right.” 

So Miss Susan, whom Mr. Thomas Spencer 
supposed to be wild with joy at the thoughts of 
receiving a little atrention from so wealthy and 
distinguished an individual as himself, was actu- 
ally crying herself sick at the thoughts of being 
obliged, on his account, to decline the pleasure 
of a drive with a homely, red-headed youth, with 
a genial heart and busy brain, it is true, but not 
more than ten dollars cash in his pocket. 


carefully placed upon her uncle’s table a note, the 
purport of which was, that indisposition would 
prevent Susan’s having the pleasure of riding 
with him the next day. 

“Indisposition,’ hey! almost shouted our 
bachelor friend, ‘‘ what the ——” we will leave 
the rest of his exclamations a blank, as they were 
hardly suited for “ears polite.” 
say, that the next morning saw him on the way 
to invite Mary Barstow to ride with him. He 
was there rebuffed by the news that she was 
engaged. 

“ Engaged, jg she?” muttered our hero to him- 
self. ‘ Well, so I heard a good while ago, but 
didn’t believe it; one is indisposed, and ’tother 
engaged—pursuit of alady under difficulties—now 
1 vow I wJ/l yet some girl to go with me on this 
sleigh ride, and I wi/l get married, too, to some- 
body. Mary and Susan will both cry their eyes 
out, when they find that one of them might have 
been the happy and fortunate bride; they think 
I am not in earnest, only flirting a litte, I sup- 
pose; my day for that is over—too many gray 
hairs coming, haven’t time—hope those silly 
girls have not spied them yet, I pick them allout 
every morning. 

“T have it, I'll go down and talk with old 
Gray ; he hates Harcourt like sin, ever since he 
—well, I wout call no names—got the better of 
Harcourt’s father in that land trade; he’!l let 
Ada go with me, I know, rather than with 
Charley. After all, Ada is prettier than Susan, 
and her father is richer than Mary’s. She looks 
a little as Emma Marsden’s mother used to, too.”” 

Mr. Gray sat in his counting room calculating 
his gains. Mr. Gray was looking very cross in- 
deed, because his daughter Ada was invited to 
the great sleigh ride by Charley Harcourt, and 
he did not want her to go with him, although the 
only protest he could allege for refusing his con- 
sent was, that he did not like him. Mr. Gray, 
however, was always very affable and polite to 
Mr. Spencer, and welcomed him wich great cor- 
diality as he entered the counting-room “on pri- 
vate business.” 

Gray sent his clerk out of ear-shot, and then 
told Mr. Spencer that he was just thinking of 
calling on him to propose their guing into part- 
nership. 

“Yes, Mr. Gray,” said Mr Spencer, “ but we 
will talk about that some other time. I have 
come this morning to conf.r about going into 
partnership with one of your daughters ; I think 
it is about time fur me to get married.” 

“ Yes, Spencer, my boy, so it is,” returned 
the old gentleman, “ and my Fanny will be just 
the wife for you ; just the right age, steady, and 
a capital house-keeper; she more than saves her 
board and clothes by her good management. To 
be sure she is a little prim, sort of old maidish, 
but she'll get over inn, and will make a first rate 
wife. Spencer, my boy, I congratulate you, I 
congratulate Fanny, | congratalace myself!’ 

“« But, my dear sir,” faltered Mr. Spencer, “ it 





Which is | 


was not Fanny that I had in my mind. 
fine girl, | own, but Ada was the one I meant.” 

“ Ada! O, well, thatdon’t alter the case much, 
only she wont be half so good a wife for you. 
She is romantic and sentimental. 
read romances than stuff sausages, and eat bread 


| than make it; and then, Idon’t believe she’dhave | 


| you, she is bewitched by that young Harcourt, 
| and I can’t compel her to marry against her will, 
you know.” 

“O, I will manage that, 


7” 


replied Spencer, 


j A aes 
' “she wont refuse me when she finds I amin | 


earnest. 1] guess 1 shan’t suffer by comparison 
with Harcourt, any day. Let her go with me to 
this sleigh-ride, and Vil fixitup. Stay, a bright 
ides has just occurred to me. You know our 
destination is to the town of 
State line, and one mile only, from the place 
where We stop, across the lin 


| 





and so I will stay at home, and it will all turn | 


When Jenny went home that evening, she | 


Suffice it to | 


Sheisa | 


She’d rather | 


, just on the | 


e, is the village of | 


-——-, famous for clandestine marr 





,and TI will engage to 
bring her home as Mrs. Spencer, this very 
evening.” 


your consent in writing 


“Well, if you can do it with her free consent, 
you have mine and welcome. Here, I'll write it, 
‘1, Otis Gray, of »in the State of 
freely and cheerfully consent to che marriage of 
wy daughter with Thomas Spencer, Esq.’ Will 
that do?’ 

“ Yes, only you have not put in the name ” 

“Namet QO, no matter for that. I consent 
you shall marry any of them, as seen as you 
please, you take your choice, or whichever you 
can get.” 

Mr Gray went home at noon in a much hap- 
pier frame of mind than he had left it iw the 
morning, and informed Ada that Mr. Spencer 
would call for her at three o'clock; to take her 
upoe that sleigh-ride she was so anxious for. 








, do 


| Mr Spencer went from Mr. Gray’s counting 


room to his brother’s house, and confided his 
whole plan to Mrs. Mary Spencer, requesting 
her to board himself and wife for a few days, un- 
til he could make some permanent arrange- 
ments, not noticing Jenny, who was watering 
her flowers at the otherend ofthe room. So en- 
gaged was he in making a duzzling toilet, that 
he did not observe, as he might, from his cham- 
ber windows, that Henry Jones was speedily 
culled in, as he was passing the house, accidental: 
ly, of course, nor did he see him go out and join 
Harcourt in the street, nor that Harcourt soon 
called at Mr. Gray’s, nor that Jenny ran over 
there in great haste and soon came back, radiant 
| with the conscious look of possessing some 
' 

| 

| 


| charming secret. Qenry Jones was likewise 
| despatched to search out William Clark, who had 
| been very much out of sorts, ever siace Susan’s 
refusal to drive with him, andthe consequence 
of his interview with him was that Susan bad 
another invitation from Clark, which she accept- 
ed, Jenny very properly deciding that if her un- 
cle was going to woo and marry another young 
lady during the ride, he would not notice Susan’s 
sudden recovery from her indisposition. 

Three o'clock came; a file of single sleighs 
passed rapidly through the principal streets of 
—, on their way to ——, for a supper and a 
dance. Mr. Thomas Spencer and Ada Gray 
preceded, Henry Jones with Jenny Spencer, 
| Charles Harcourt with Fanny Gray, who, for the 
first time in a dozen years, condescended to join 
in any such “frivolous amusement,” as she 
termed such things; William Clark and Susan 
Ray, Harvey Luntand Mary Barstow, and soon 
until twenty-eight sleighs, each containing two of 
the young fulks, had passed the boundaries of 
, and were on their way to the scene of 


festivity. 
“‘ Miss Gray,” said Mr. Spencer, as they rode 


merrily along, “I have come to the conclusion 
that it is about time for me to get married ; what 
do you think about it?” 

“ Really, Mr. Spencer I never thought of it 
before, but now you mention it, it seems very 
reasonable and proper.” 

“ Spoken like a girl of sense, as you are; no 
foolish diffidence. Your father has given his 
consent to my marrying you, will you have me?” 

“ What are you worth, Mr. Spencer ?” 

“ Well, that is a sensible question, too. Your 
father told me you was romantic and not practi- 
cal, but I don't know about that. What am I 
worth? why about fifty thousand dollars.” 

‘Is that all you are worth, Mr. Spencer?” 

“Bless us! What's the girl thinking of? Is 
not that enough ?” 

‘To tell the truth, Mr. Spencer, I always ex- 
pected to marry a man worth a great deal more 
than that; but { will consider, and give you an 
answer befure we go home; I will marry you un- 
less I have an opportunity to marry somebody 
worth more, at least, some one who can make me 
believe he is worth more.” 

“You wont see anybody today worth more 
than Iam, I guess, for I could buy up, soul and 
body, every young man in this party.” 

Ada’s eyes flashed, and she seemed upon the 
point of retorting ; she however checked herself, 
and the rest of the ride was achieved in total si- 
lence. The sleighing party arrived at their des- 
tination in good time, partook of an excellent 
supper, and after one dance, in which Ada was 
Harcourt’s partner, Mr. Spencer came to Ada 
for her decision. 

“Let me see my father’s written consent, 
first,”’ said she. 

He handed her the paper which she read and 
returned to him, saying : 

“‘T have no objections to make to it.” 

“Then if you have no objections, slip on your 
hood and cloak, and meet me at the front door, 
where I will have the sleigh waiting. We will 
ride ovcr the line and get married right off, and 
| come back before they miss us.” 
| ‘But we ought to have witnesses to onr mar- 
| riage, ought we not, or will the jastice’s certifi- 
| cate he enough 7” 
| « What a head for business! Yes, ask Fanny 
| and—well, Harcourt come with her; ask Har- 
| court and Fanny to come with us for witnesses, 
| or stop—you ask Fanny; I will ask him.” 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
' 
i] 








Ten minutes afterwards, and two sleighs, each 
| containing a lady and a gentleman, rapidly trav- 
| ersed the road which crossed the State line, and 
| stopped at the tavern door about a mile from the 
house they had left. 

Spencer and Harcourt assisted the ladies into 
| the house, and Harcourt went in search of the 
| justice, taking with him Mr. Gray’s certificate of 
| his consent to the marriage, at Mr. Spencer’s 
suggestion, lest any objection should be raised by 
| that functionary. 

The worthy ’squire was soon on the spot, and 
married Mr. Thomas Spencer to Miss Gray, 
| befure the ladies had removed their hoods and 
| veils; Mr. Harcaprt and the remaining Miss 
Gray signed the certificate as witnesses, and then, 
much to Mr. Spencer's surprise, Mr. Harcourt 
requested the justice to perfurm the same service 
tor himself und his lady. He did so, and Mr. 

and Mrs. Spencer signed the certificate as wit 
| nes<es for Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt. 

When the two couple returned to the hall, they 
perceived they had scarcely been missed by their 
gay companions, so they joined them in the dance, 








which was kept up with spirit wntil quite a late 
hour, but Mr. Spencer was mach annoved by 
Ada's neing frequently with Hercourt, and 
pleading fatigue as an excuse for always refusing 
him; afd he was not particularly pleased wit 
being obliged to pay so mach attention to 


Fanny, as etiquette required, under the existing 
cireamstances 

The dance at lest broke up, the sk ighs came 
to the doer, the bills were paid ; the gentlemen 
helped their partners into the sleighs, and they 
soon reached their homes 

“Sister Mary, let me introdace you to my 
wife,” sak Mr, Thomas Spencer, as he ashered 
into Mrs 
He left bor there for bis 
sister to make her foel at home, while be went to 
When he retaroed, 
he found his brother, sister-in-law, and niece 


a lady, closely hooded and veiled 
Mary Spencer's parlor. 


carry his horse to the stable. 


chatting merrily with a lady, anhooded and 


| unveited, and wiih the face of—Funny ! 


“Fanny,” said he, “ft am glad to see you here, 


but where is Ada?” 
“ Ada? with her hasband, T sappore,’ 
Fanny ; “‘ bow should | know ?” 
“Where is Mrs. Thomas Spencer, madam ‘” 


* replied 


| vociferated the recent Benedick. 


“ Here, my dear,” replied Panny, courtesying, 
at the same time handing him the certificate of 
the marriage of Mr. Thomas Spencer to Miss 
Fanny Gray, with the narnes of Charles Harcourt 
and Ada Gray as witnesses. 





While this interesting scene was transpicing at 
Mr. Spencer’s, Mr. Harcourt had driven to Mr. 
Gray’s. Mr. Gray was impatiently awaiting the 


| return of his daughters, in order to learn Mr. 


| Spencer’s success in his wooing 








He was not 
surprised when Harcourt appeared at the door, 
for he supposed Fanny was bis companion. 

“Has Spencer married my daughter, Har- 
court *” was his eager inquiry. 

“Yes, and I have merried your other daagh- 
ter; will you receive us, or will you disown us ¢ 
Ican give her a comfortable home, even if you 
discard us entirely 1” 

“ What the —” 

Blank was the good man’s state of mind, at 
this announcement, and blank had better remain 
the space we might otherwise occupy with his 
exclamations. 

“Come, father, forgive us, and let me come 
in,” said Ada’s silvery voice from the sleigh. 
** Spencer concluded to take Fanny, after alt, and 
now we are married, itcan’t be helped, yor know, 
here is our certificate, witneseed by Spencer and 
Fanny.” 

“ Well, children, come in,” at length gaspod 
the old man. “ Perhaps it is best as it is, after 
all; any way, we'll make the best of it. Come 
in!” 





Mr. Tlromas Spencer neither fainted nor died 
on account of his slight mistake. He madea 
most exemplary husbend, a pattern of conjagal 
meekness, and Fanny was renowned far and near 
as a wonderful housewife; but there are fewer 
brown hairs on his crown and cheeks than there 
were white ones in the days of his wooing (per- 
haps it would be more critically correct to say 
day), and he is observed not to express his furmer 


| contempt for early marriages. 


BUSY BY STEAM. 


One of the busiest places in the world is « rail- 
road station about starting time. Some come 
early, and some are always late; but whether 
prompt or tardy, every one has something to de. 
To purchase a paper, to get a cup of coffee, te 
have a tronk labelled—or, greater work than all, 
to get a ticket—are duties that require time ; and 
all these little things have to be done when only 
a few minutes of sand are left in the hour glass. 
Here are fat old ladies and pale-faced men; sin- 
gle women and singular men; persons with fam- 
ilies and people without, young and old, sad and 
happy, the sensible and tne dreamers are all pres- 
ent, and have a journey before them. Some 
open windows and some shut them ; carpet bage 
are hang up, bundles are upon the seats, and news- 
papers are unfolded, and everything is ae. pre- 
pared. A great many last words suid ; 
rattle on both sides, hands are sh aken, iene arc 
exc — and away we go —Rai! road Journal. 

ooo + _— 


Sree Toous —In making tools, the artist is 
directed by the color of the steel while beating. 
The different colors direct, in tempering, to @ 
standard. When steel is too hard, ic will not do 
for 1ools intended to have a fine edge, because it 
will soon become notched, and if too soft it will 
too easily bend. Purple is the color for gravera, 
or tools used to work inthe metals. Ilue is the 
color for springs and insirumeats for cutting sof: 
substances, such as leather, ete,—-Sclentific Am. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
TO MARY T. 


BY WINNT WOODSINE. 


A little, laughing cipsey, 
With an eye of brightest blue; 
With locks of golden, curling hair, 
And cheeks of rosy hue. 

Ah, methinks when thou art older, 
Hearts will break for love of thee; 
Would that I. thy heart then winning, 

All its wealth be kept for me! 


Lightly o'er the bright green sward, 
Tripping on with graceful tread, 
With « spray of pure white roses 
Wreathed around thy youthful head. 
Life is bright—the present charmeth 
All the thoughts of thy young heart; 
Would that I, all gathering shadows, 
From thy life might keep apart! 


Gaily comes thy silvery laughter, 
Ringing clearly through the air; 
Mirthfal tones and gieeful warbling, 
All unknown are grief and care. 

O, that thus forever singing, 
With a heart all pure and wild, 

I might ever thus be near thee, 
Thou, thyself, be e’er a chiki! 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE PEARL DIVERS. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 








Anovt northwest from Patlam, and distant 
only a few miles, upon the west coast of Ceylon, 
was the residence of Sir John Lakin. He had 
come out from England many years before the 
time at which we open our story, and engaged 
in the pearl fishery. He was quite wealthy 
then, and in this he had an advantage over many 
of those who were ergaged in the same business. 
He could command the services of the best 
divers, and he could buy up pearls of those who 
needed the money. And though he had now 
amassed a fortune, yet he was still in the busi- 
ness. Money was his god, and he worshipped it 
most devoutly. The baronet’s wife was dead, 
and the only member of his family who was of 
his own blood was his daughter, an only child. 
Her name was Bella. 

Bella Lakin was nineteen years of age, and 
was as handsome as her father was avaricious. 
She did not possess that classic beauty which 
serves sculptors as ideals of goddesses—but it 
was a beauty peculiarly her own. It was a 
beauty of goodness—a beauty that could not 
have had any life without a warm, noble heart 
to enliven and soften it. She was short in stat- 
ure, round and fall in frame, with ruddy cheeks 
and sparkling blue eyes. When she spoke she 
seemed ready to laugh, for a warm smile was 
always playing about her lips, and winking in her 
eyes when her soul was at ease. In short, she 
had one of those faces which would tempt a kiss 
from the lips of an anchorite. 

One calm, moonlight night, when the fresh 
sea-breeze drove away the heat that had been so 
burdensome all the day, and the air was filled 
with the perfume of oriental spices, Bella walked 
in her father’s garden. But she was not alone. 
By her side walked a youth who had known her 
long. His name was Allan Wilton. He was an 
Englishman, born in Calcutta, of poor parents, 
his father having been a lieutenant in the army. 
Allan came to Ceylon when only fourteen years 
of age, and had been engaged as a 
pearl diver ever since—being now four-and- 
twenty. From his father he had inherited a no- 
ble soul, a quickness of intelligence, and a fine 
sense of honor. He loved knowledge, and with 
Bella’s assistance he had had as many books as 
he wished to read and study. Hehad been with 
the baronet now six years, and during that time 
he had brought up more pearl for his employer 
than any other two men, if we except one native 
who had been dead now over a year. He was a 
noble looking youth, carrying national pride in 
his soul, and modesty and good in his soul 
and face both. 

“ Bella,” he said, as they reached the extrem- 
ity of the garden and sat down beneath a talipot 
tree, ‘I hardly think I shall spend another sea- 
son in Ceylon.” 

“ What?” uttered the maiden, gazing up into 
her companion’s face as the smile faded away 
from her own. “Not live in Ceylon? You do 
not mean to leave us ?” 

“ Yes—I must go.” 

“No, no, Allan—you do not mean so. You 
will not leave us.” 

“T fear I must, Bella.” 

“But wherefore? O, if you go, what shall 
Ido” * 

“ You will find plenty to do.” 

“ Ay—to sit and cry because I am so lone- 
some. Yon will not go, Allan—you will not. 
Tell me you will not go.” 

“ Ab, Bella, you know not what you say. I 
must not stay.” 

“ But why not?” 

“ Why—the reason should be plain,” replied 
the youth, with some hesitation. “But I can 
speak as plainly as you wish. I surely will not 
hide anything from you, though I would rather 
you should gain the knowledge from your own 
understanding.” 

“ Bat Allan, how canI? What is it? Tell 
me—tell me all.” 

Allan Wilton gazed some moments into the 
fair girl’s face, and then he said, with some trem- 
ulousness in his tone : 

“ Pardon me, then, for the speech I now make. 
You know how long I have known you. You 
know I came here a poor boy, when you were a 
laughing, joyous girl—” 

“ And am IJ not the same now?” 

“You may be in that single respect; but, 
alas! no longer a mate for me. O, I must speak 
plainly now! Bella, these years I have passed 
near you have been happy ones, for amid all my 
toil the light of your smiles has cheered me on. 
Bat I am a boy no longer, nor even a youth, as 
we use the term distinct from manhood. I ama 
man now, and you have grown a woman. Even 
now I shall never efface thine image from my 
heart, nor wouldI if I could. Bat if I remain 
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longer, I shall only become more firmly bound 
by those ties which must break the heart in 
rending. O, Bella—good, noble girl—you must 
see it now. 
Plainly, now, I tell thee—it can do no harm—I 
love thee too well to stay longer. Now you have 
the trath.” 

The fair girl withdrew her hand from the 
youth’s loosened grasp, and bowed her head. 
She remained thus some moments. Finally she 
looked up, and the moonbeams were reflected 
from the pearly tears that had collected in her 
eyes, and now stood trembling upon the long 
lashes. 

“ Allan,”’ she said, in a low, agitated tone, “I 
do understand you, and if I have never before 
thought of this as you now present it, it is be- 
cause I have been so happy in your company 
that I have not looked much to the future. For 
joy, I have only looked to your coming, from 
hour to hour, and from day to day. But do not 
leave me now—O, do not! I should die if you 
were gone!” 

With these words, spoken at the close in 
quick, spasmodic tones, she placed her hand 
upon Allan’s arm, and pillowed her head upon 
his bosom. 

“ Bat,” said Allan, trying to be calm, “ why 
should I stay, when it could only end in misery 
to us both? O, you should know that to live 
thus, we should be unhappy unless we could be 
united forever—and that cannot be.” 

“ Why may it not be ?”” murmured the maiden, 
without looking up. 

“ How, Bella? Would you consent?” 

“O, with all my heart, and all my soul!” 
And as the fair girl thus spoke, she clung more 
closely to the noble youth. 

Fora moment Allan forgot all else but the 
words he had just heard; but he would not de- 
ceive himself. 

“ Alas,” he uttered, ‘I could almost wish I 
had never known the thing you have told me, for 
thy father will never consent to this—never !” 

“He may—he may,” cried Bella, earnestly. 
“He loves me, and I do not think he would see 
me miserable. He has money enough, and—” 

“ Hold, Bella. I can have as mach money as 
we should ever want. I possess a secret that is 
worth more than I should dare to estimate. I 
know of a new pearl bank which no man save 
myself has yet seen. But your father is too 
proud to mate his child with a pearl diver.” 

Yet Bella was hopeful. She made Allan 
promise that he would not go away till he could 
know all, and she even intimated that rather 
than live without him she would follow him. 





& 

“ Are you crazy, my child?” Sir John Lakin 
cried, as his daughter confessed her love for the 
poor pearl diver. ‘ Marry you with such as he? 
Preposterous! Why, I should as soon think of 
seeing you wedded to one of my native slaves !” 

“ Bat Allan is good, father, and he is worthy 
of the hand of any woman in the country. He 
loves me, and I love him.” 

“Nonsense, Bella. I have a husband all 
ready for you! One who can provide for you.” 

“Perhaps you mean Condor Sudham,”’ the 
girl said. 

“ Ay—I do mean him.” 

“And do you mean to tell me that I must be 
the wife of that man?” asked Bella, speaking 
more with rank astonishment than with fear. 

“It is all settled, my child.” 

Bella gazed into her father’s face in speechless 
surprise ; and no wonder. This Condor Sudham 
was a scion of an old Dutch family that once 
had a title. He was born on the island, and 
was now over forty years of age. He was a 
member of the Legislative Council, and a mer- 
chant, and was one of the most wealthy men of 
the country. He was a short, dumpy, coarse, 
dark featured man, well enough as a member of 
government, but never made for an affectionate 
friend. He was married already to his money, 
and wife and children would only find a second- 
ary place in his heart. 

And such was the man the baronet would 
have bis child marry. Sudham had seen Bella 
often, and he thought she would make a fine ad- 
dition to his estate. He would take a pride in 
showing her, and having her preside at his table. 
But the maiden herself had different opinions 
upon the subject. 

“If [thought you were in earnest, father, I 
should know exactly what to say.” 

“ Ah, and what would it be, my child ?”’ 

“Tnever can be that man’s wife.” 

“Very well. You will have a father’s au- 
thority to contend with, then. Be assured you 
shall marry with him, for so I have promised.” 

But the baronet found himself with more work 
on his hands than he had counted on. Bella 
grew sad and melancholy, and ere long the truth 
burst upon him that his child was beginning to 
lose all her love for him. She looked upon him 
as the tyrant who would crush her, and she 
smiled no more in his presence. He could not 
help noticing this, and he wished to overcome it ; 
but yet he thought not of granting to his child 
the holy boon she asked. He looked upon the 
poor pearl diver as the only obstacle to his plans. 
He had no faculty of looking down into the 
heart. He knew of only two powers of nature 
—two moral and social executives; one was 
power of station, and the other power of money. 
One day he and Sudham sat in council. 

“Upon my soul,” said the Datch scion, “I 
must have her for my wife, for I have made all 
my plans with an eye to that event.” 

‘« And so she shall be,”” the baronet retnrned. 
“ She is crazy now with this pear! diver.” 

“Why not send him off?” 

“ Because I fear Bella would go with him.” 

“ But shut her up.” # 

“ Yes—I know. But then she would moan 
and grieve herself away.” 


“Then look,” cried Sudham, energetically, | 
had struck him. | 
“Why not get him to dive for the great pearl | 


for a very happy thought 


which is sunken close by the Bangale Rocks?” 


“ But would he doit?” returned the baronet, | 


catching at the idea. 


“ Make him do it,” suggested the merchant. 
“ Bat how ?” 


It would be wicked for me to stay. | 


ceeds.” 
“ And suppose he does succeed *” 
“He cannot. Among those rocks there is a 


| current running so swift and furious that po 


mortal man can withstand it. Over twenty of 
the best native divers have lost their lives in 
pursuit of that pearl. 


surface of the water would be covered wiih 
splinters. I tell you if he dives there he comes 
not up alive.” 

“Very well,” retarned Lakin, after some 
thought; “if you say so, so be it.” 

“I do say so, and let it be done as soon as you 
please.” 

And so it was settled. 

This pearl, after which Allan was to be re- 


some years before on a bank not far from the 
rocks. Three divers were out, and all three of 
them were under water together, when an oyster 
of extraordinary size was seen. It was brought 
up and opened, and within was found a pearl as 
large asa robin’s egg. As the boat was nearing 
the shore, a dispute arose among the divers as to 
who should receive pay for the pearl. From 
words they passed to blows, and in the straggle 
the oyster was lost overboard. It sank near the 
rocks, and as the oyster was dead, it could not 
have moved away by any volition of its own. 





“No, no, no!” cried Bella, after Allan had 
informed her of the ordeal her father had given 
him to pass. ‘“ You shall not do this. QO, all 
who have tried it have died !” 

“But it must be so,” returned the youth, 
calmly and firmly. ‘“ Yonr father has given me 
his solemn word, in presence of the councillor, 
Sadham, that if I bring him up the pearl I shall 
have yourhand. If [ die, then so let it be; but 
I feel that I shall not. Last night I had the 
most pleasant and promising dreams, and I have 
not a single fear in the prospect. Think: If I 
succeed—thou art mine forevermore. O, we 
will not look beyond this! And listen: I think 
I hold a secret which none of the divers have 
fairly considered. They have always taken the 
time of the whole ebb of the tide, thinking that 
the water would be more still then; but I am 
sure that the most quiet time at the bottom is af- 
ter the tide has begun to come in. At the ebb, 
there is surely a mighty current whirling around 
those rocks, induced by some subterranean chan- 
nel; but when the tide has turned, and been half 
an hour on the flood, I think the water is more 
calm below, though it surges so furiously at the 
surface. But do not dissuade me. I know the 
undertaking is perilous; but what is my love for 
thee, if I would not risk my life to gain it?” 





A vast crowd were collected about the shore 
opposite the Bangale Rocks. The story of the 
strange trial which was to come off had become 
known among the people, and they had assem- 
bled to witness it. The chief magistrate was 
there, and other magistrates of that section. 
Bella was there with her father, and she was pale 
and trembling. 

The hour had come—the moment of the clear 
ebb—but the pearl diver was not yet present. 
Nearly half an hour passed away, and the people 
began to imagine that he would not come. But 
just as the murmur was becoming general, a boat 
appeared, coming around a distant point, in 
which were three men. One of them was Allan 
Wilton. He stood in the bows of the boat, and 
his bearing was firm and sure. He was dressed 
in aclose-fitting garb of oiled silk, with a simple 
skirt of silk about his loins which reached half 
way to his knees. 

At length the boat stopped, and there was a 
hushed stillness upon the shore. The water was 
in wild commotion, and the surges lashed madly 
among the rocks. 5 

“O, he shall not dive!” gasped Bella, clasp- 
ing her hands in agony. Bat her father bade her 
be still. 

Four stout oarsmen rowed the boat to the spot 
where the youth wished to stop, and there they 
held it. He did not reach the place where the 
water hissed and boiled, but stopped at some dis- 
tance from it. A few moments the light bark 
trembled close by the mighty caldron, and then 
the youth stood upon the bows. He cast one 
glance upon the fair form that now leaned upon 
the baronet for support, and then he closed his 
hands above his head, and prepared to dive. 
There was a low murmur upon the shore, like 
the rumbling of a distant storm, and every eye 
was eagerly fixed upon that noble form. In a 
moment more, the diver left the bow of the boat, 
his body vibrated an instant in the air, and on 
the next the troubled waters had closed over it. 

Bella Lakin stood with hands firmly clasped, 
her eyes fixed with a wild, vacant stare upon the 
spot where the youth had gone down, while 
every muscle and nerve in her frame seemed 
fixed as marble. 

The minutes passed—one—two—three—four 
—five—and there was a quiver in Bella’s frame, 
and her hands worked nervously upon her 
bosom. The color now left her lips, and a 
more deathly hue overspread her countenance. 

But look! There comes a shadow upon the 
surface of the water—the element breaks, and a 
human form arises. It is the pearl diver! He 
shakes his head smartly, and then strikes 
quickly out, with one hand firmly closed. But 
he goes not towards the boat. He turns his head 
to the shore, and his strokes are long and stout. 

Bella started eagerly forward, and then sank 
back again. Mer lips moved, and an earnest 
prayer of thanksgiving went up to God! 

The pearl diver landed, and walked proudly 
up to where the baronet stood. 

“Sir John,” he said, “your long sought 





prize is gained, and so is mine. Here is the 
pearl!’ 

He extended his hand as he spoke, and in it 
was one shell of the huge oyster. A filmy, 
muscular substance still adhered to the shell, and 
in the midst of it was the massive pearl! 

“It is not the one!’’ uttered Condor Sudham, 
| turning pale. ’ 

“ No—it cannot be!” responded the baronet. 


“ Promise him the hand of Bella if he sue- | 
| his way through the crowd. 


| measured the pearl 


, : coal 
“Let me see!’ shouted an old diver, working 


“Tam the one who 
first found it, and I know it well, for I not only 
opened the shel! and thus killed the oyster, but I 
Ha! ‘tis the one—the very 


| one! and here is where I notched the shell in 


I have seen logs of wood | 
sunk near those rocks, with something attached | 
to them to sink them, and in a few moments the | 


quested to dive, was one which had been taken | 





opening it. Gentlemen, this is the pearl!” 

“Sir John,” now spoke the chief magistrate, 
who had stood close by the baronet, “ you can 
not retract. By my soul, he must be a wretch 
indeed who could snatch reward from such de- 
voted love and matchless daring.” 

“ Ay, ay!” shouted a hundred tongues. 

“It must be the pearl,” the baronet uttered 
He looked up as he spoke, and found that his 


child was already clasped within her lover’s em- | 


brace, and that upon his bosom she was weeping 
in frantic joy. He dared say no more. 

Condor Sudham cast one look of intense cha- 
grin upon the happy couple, and then he turned 
away. 

Within a week, Allan Wilton held Bella to 
his bosom, and she was his for life; and within 
the next week he gained permission to fish for 
pearls during one year in any place which was 
not yet let out. He engaged his divers, and 
went out to the place of which he had once 


Jester's Picnic. 





A marked and interesting tribute was paid to the acting 
of Mr. Wailack and Mrs Hoey im the © Stren N 
York, recently. A geutieman became so ex 
pice progressd. thatin the farewell scene 1 
Stranger and Mrs. Haller. in the last act, when + he re 
fuses the papers securing to her ap independerce be was 
completels carried away by his feelings and cold cutin 
a tremulous voice—"* Take it, sou fool take it The 
effect was electric upon the audiepes, and the actors were 
for a moment disconcerted. but continued tae seene 








The Heathen at Home.—An old clergyman, one Sun- 
day. at the close of the sermon, gave notice to the congre 
gstion that in the course of the week he expected to go on 
a mission to the heathens One of the deacons, in great 
agitation, exclaimed 

“ Why. m» dear sir, ny ie never told us one word 
of thix before What shalP’we do?" 

*O." sald the parson, “1 don't expect to go out of 
town.” 


The body of Moliere, the dramatist. being refused o 
Place in consecrated growid, the king (Lowls XIV ) sent 
for the archbishop, and demanded to know the cepth of 
the consecrated earth. The archbishop not iiking t» ac. 
knowledge doubt or ignorance, answered. aft ra litle 
hesitation, © twelve feet ** Well, * replied the monarch, 
“tet the grave of Moliere be dug f urteen feet deep, and 
thus ali difficulties will be got over.” 


The late Judge Wilde, while at the bar, was quite fa- 


| mous for his apt repartee He was onee tryi ga case, 


spoken to Bella, and there he went at work. | 


People wondered at the vast supply of pearls he 
gained, and great effort was made to buy him 


off. But he maintained his exclusive right for | 
the season, and a; the expiration of that time, | 


he stood second only to Sir John in wealth 


among all the men of the country. But this | 


was only secondary invhis life-cup That one 
prize, which he gained, when he went down 
amid the mad waters of the Bangale, was the 
brightest jewel in his crown of life—the “ pearl 
of great price!” 





THE ELECTRICAL EEL, 

Of the singular powers of this wonderful crea- 
ture much has been written, and some things 
said, which appear almost incredible. This fish 
abounds in the rivers of North and South Car- 
olina, and many of its wonderful exploits are re- 
counted and recorded there. In the waters of 
Massachusetts Bay it is so seldom seen that the 
foilowing circumstance seems worth relating, and 
are in the narrator’s own words. Capt. Walker, 
of Provincetown, recently, while running a 
schooner frum that place to Boston, was over- 
taken by night off Cohasset Rocks, and was 
running into Boston Channel in the evening. 

At about eight o’clock, it being very dark, and 
his vessel moving slowly in, he dropped over his 
lead to ascertain the depth of water, and in 
slowly pulling in the line he felt something cold 
upon it, and thinking it might be a bit of kelp or 
rockweed, was about to throw it off, when it fas- 
tened upon his hand and coiled around his wrist. 
He endeavored to shake off the eel, when sud- 
denly bringing its tail around, it struck his arm 
with considerable force, and gave the worthy 
captain such a shock as sent him reeling to the 
deck. Recovering a little, he proceeded to seize 
the fish and cast it overboard, when he received 
a second shock from the little battery that caused 
him to call for aid, uttering a scream that must 
have been heard for miles. 

Determined not to be overcome by so paltry an 
object as a small eel, he proceeded once more to 
discharge his eelship, bat was a third time re- 

ulsed with a greater force than before, laying 
bin prostrate at fall length upon deck. His men 
immediately rushed to the rescue, and bore the 
captain, almost insensible, afc, where medical aid 
could be administered. Never having heard of 
such wonderful power of the electrical eel, the 
greatest consternation prevailed, and the vessel 
rushing on in thick darkness, they knew not 
where, the anchors were got out with much diffi- 
culty, and they waited impatiently the return of 
Gay, actually supposing some evil spirit had 
seized upon them, and tnat for the night they 
were to be the sport of their orgies.— Yurmouth 
Register. 





UNFEELING. 


A distinguished member of the Legislature 
was addressing a temperance society, and he got 
rather prosy, but showed no disposition to ‘let 
up,” though the audience “waxed thin.” 

Finally, the presiding officer got excited, and 
repairing to a friend of the speaker, inquired 
how much longer he might reasonably be ex- 
pected to speak. Whereupon the friend an- 
swered he didn’t know; when he got on this 
branch of the subject he generally spoke a couple 
of hours. 

“ That'll never do—I’ve got a few remarks to 
make myself,” said the president; ‘‘ how shall [ 
stave him off?” 

“Well, I don’t know. In the first place, I 
should pinch his leg; and then if he would not 
stop, stick a pin in it.” 

The president returned to his seat, and his 
head was invisible for a moment. Soon after, 
he returned to the “brother”? who had recom- 
mended the pin style of treatment, and said : 

“‘] pinched him, and he didn’t take the least 
notice at ali. I stuck a pin in his leg, bat he 
didn’t seem to care a darn; I crooked it in, and 
he kept spouting as hard as ever.” 

“Very likely,” said the wag; “that ley was 
cork !”— Taunton Reporter. 





ETIQUETTE OF VISITING CARD». 


When you drop your piece of pasteboard any- 
where, even in the very genteelest neighborhvod, 
let it be a piece of pasteboard, and nothing 
more, except in being engraven with your name 
and address. Do not, at any rate, let your card 
be enamelled. The enamel is prepared from 
lead; and the process of applying it is stated, 
on good authority, to produce paralysis of the 
hands, and other miserable complaints, among 
the poor people engaged in this ridiculous manu- 
facture. A shiny card imparts no lustre to the 
name uponit; but communicates an appearance 
of vulgar glicter to the table or shelf whervon it 
is deposited. If you rejoice in polish, concen 
trate that quality on your manners, conversation 
and boots. In case you feel it absolutely nec: ssary 
to display your taste in your visiting cards, have 
them embossed ; and then it will be as well also 
for you to wear lace collars and shirt cuffs of the 
same material. But eschew those cards that are 
enamelled, and which, to the enligh’ened eye, 
are glazed with what may be called a shine taken 
out of the health of unhappy victims a!ficted 
with palsy and colic.— London Punch. 

_- te met 


ILL LUCK, 


and labored ver) hard to obtain a certain answer from a 
reluctant witness, Toe opposing counse! interrupted him 
with the side remark—~ ah, itis mo ase, brother Wiide, 
to pump the witoess further—you are only ov a wid 
gvore cnase *' ‘Just so,” said Mr. W., ** Wildie) on one 
side, and a goose on the other.”’ 


SA RNANAAR A RA 


‘* You may talk to me.’ said an old soaker, ‘about 
your export and \our import—you mav speechify ontil 
your hair gits as gray as a dusty snow-bank of report snd 
support— you may shout ontil the soles of vour boots and 
the souls of your body are pegged out. coneerni: ¢ the 
Turkish Porte and seaport, but give me genewine old 
port, double X brand: them’s the sort for me. ° 


AAA AA nn 


Leger de-Main.—We see that a stationer in Oxford 


| Street. says Punch. has patented a * spring-back ledger’ 
| Not knowing anything about ledgers, we feel competent 





A little had luck is beneficial now and then. | 


If Patrick Henry had not failed in the grocery 
business, it is not at all probable that he would 
ever have been heard of as anorator. He might 


have become celebrated, but it would not have | 
been from his eloquence, but the great wealth he | 


acquired by a speculation in bar soap and axe- 


handles. Roger Sherman became a signer of | 
the Declaration of Independence for no other | 
reason than that he could not make a living a: | 


shoemaking. He cat his bristles and staked his 
“all” on the “rights of man.’ The consequence 
was the same individual who found it “ bootess ”’ 
to make shoes, in a few years became a living 
power in our Revolution.—Child s Magazine. 


| Ross & Tocser. 25 Clark Street, Chicage [llincts 


to offer an unbiased and practical opinion on the sub- 
ject and candidly confe-s that for the life of us we cannot 
see how an account can be © carried forward,’’ when every 
page of it is bound to * spring back.” 


Emily. something delicious about spring. We shal! con 
have all the dear little birds singit g. and the banks and 


| the green fields covered with beautiful flowers!" 


Emiiy—* O, yes! and with it will come all the new 
bonnet shapes from Paris, and the lovely new patterns for 
morning dresses.’’ 


eee 


There is a physician in Troy who now and then deals 
in a little sharp practce. Whenever business is dull, he 
gives a juvenile party. and so crams the rising genera- 
tion with pastry and warm lemonade. that in less than 
twenty-four hours a cholera morbus sets in among * his 
young friends" that keeps him profitably employed for 
the next three months. 


ANN SAAR AAA A 


When you hear a girl plead to get off from going to the 
**monthls concert,’ Sunday evening. because of a> diead- 
fal he,’ make up your mind that Mr. Silver, the 
young jeweller. will call to console her about the time the 
old folks bave passed the second square. Headaches hence- 
forward will be a chronic malady, until acard with * Mrs 
Silver’ is in circulation. Queer chap, that headache. 


In achancery suit, one of the counsel describing the 
boundaries of his client's land, said. in showing the p'an 
of it, * we lie on this side, my lord.”’ The opposite coan- 
set then said, *‘ And we lie on that side The chancel- 
lor, with a good-humored grin, observed, ‘‘ If you lie on 
both sides, whom will ye have me believe?” 


Tn 1687, the laws against witcheraft being in force. one 
Jane Wenman was tried before Sir John Pawell, a native 
of Worcestershire, and her adversaries swore that she 
could fly. ‘‘ Prisoner,” eaid our judge, ‘can you fly’” 
“Yea, my lord.’ ‘* Well, then, you may; there is no 
law against flying.”’ She vanished 


SARA RASA nnn 


Tt is refreshing to come across such a gem as the fol- 
lowing: 
The first bird of spring attempted to sing, 
But ere he had sounded a note, 
He feli from tue limb—ah' a dead bird was him-— 
The music had fiiz in his throat! 


* Bob. did you ever double the Cape of Good Hope?” 

* Guess | have.”’ 

“When?” 

** Last night, when T put my arm around the cape that 
belongs to the dress of a young lady whom I have good 
hopes of making Mrs. Dusenberry.”’ 

A traveller arrived at a country tavern, ordered an om- 
elette, which was cooked with oil. He managed to eat it, 
and then called the mistress of the house and said: ‘‘ What 
made you put so much oi] in this omelette?” *: Well. to 
tell the truth ” she replied, ‘the eggs were so shocking 
bad.’ Candid. 

An Trish comedian having appeared before a Dublin 
audience in an extremely dirty pair of white duck trow- 
sers. a person in the gallery, who had heard the observa- 
tions of those around him, at length bawled out. ‘I say 
Mr. ——, would not your ducks be better for a swim? 

A doctor, on calling upon a gentleman who had been 
some time ailing puta fee into the patient's hand, and 
took the medicine himself which he had prepared for the 
sick man, he was not made sensible of his error till he 
found himseif getting il and the patient getting better. 


A schoolboy who was studying araphy, was asked 
by his teacher, ‘ whether in going from the Baltic Sea to 
Portugal, he would pass through any strars?” 

‘*Why, yes sir,’ said the rapid student. *- I should go 
as straight as I could.’ 

“ Julius, you say you've left Mr. Allen and gone to live 
with Mr. Green. How did you come to do that’ “Le 
urged me” ‘ Who urged you?” ‘Mr. Allen “How 
so?’ ‘With a big boot. I gave his wife sass, and he 
kicked me off der stoop.” 

Ol4 Gruff entered a barber's shop a few days since, 
where a very talkative journeyman. taking him by the 
nose said: * How would you like to be shaved—T have 
two ways ”"" * The way which dont require telking,”’ 
was the reply. 2 

** Don’t stand there loafing.’ said # professor at Union 
to three students, standing where they should n't 

“ We re not loafing.” said they; “there are only three 
of us, and it takes /earven to make a loaf * ° 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
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THE HOMICIDE | 


A TALE OF THE NINE. 


BY MRS. CAR 


loont: 


CHAPTER XX 


RECKIVES AN OFFER OF 
FROM VALMONT 


ELVIE MARKIAGE 

Virtmont had not since John Hanedon's im 
prisonment even called on Elvie. thinking that 
pressing his suit before the first whirl of excite 


ment and agonizing emotion of her and those 
dear to her had time to settle down into a more 
passive sorrow, would injure rather than pro 
mote it. As yet, everything, so far as he could 

cover, went to impleate John Hansdor 
Phere was no look—no secret whisperings, t 
indicate that suspicion had even glanced at him 
elf, or any other person, except the prisoner 


What he reealled to mind with the most uneasi 


ness, except the loss of 1 


© atticles which hav 
several times been alluded to, were certain hints 
on 1 expre Seions of Bb rrian the teamete T the 
morning after the murder at Simpson's how! 
They filled him with alarra at the time, which it 
was difficult to conceal, and still at times, ther 
flashed so vividly upon his recollertion, that he 
actually recoiled, as if from the weight of a heaws 


blow, Tut as he had never since heard from the 


man, he began to imagine that ! feara hat 

caused him to attach too much Importance to 
essions which in reality had lite meaning 
Nor did the remembrance of the horror mani 


fosted by him, in presence of the woman who er 
tered the chamber ag he stood by the hody of 


Harder, have a H 


very tranqaiilsing effeet on his 


spirits. But, as the woman did not appear to 
have considered it worth mentioning, he beyar 
to console himself with the thoaght that what 
took place must have been magnified to his 
Thagination 


The time had now come when he mast ser 
Elvie. He waited till rather late in the evening 
when, as be had reason to believe, he should find 


her alone In this, his Cx pectations were net 


disappointed, though the ebilling coldness which 
she manifested at his appearanee, was not very 
flaitering to his hopes 
Kivie, afver bis first entrance, remained silent, 
showing by her manner, it was her wish that his 
visit should be a.short one 
» 


“ T have done yreat violence te my inclinations 
Miss Hunsdon, as you must be awart, in not 
ealling long before now,” said Valmont, broek 
ing the silence which was now ombarrassing 

lie warted as if in expectation of an answer, 
but as she did not speak he went on 

“Its hardly necessary for me to say how 
deeply T have sympathuwed with you. Were i 
should be 


otherwise, devoid of the common 


feclings of humanity; for by what I have seen 


sand heard, I'm convinced that you regard Mr 
Iiunedon with as mach affection, as if he was 
year own father 

If I do, it i# beeause he is worthy of my 
affection 


* Has been, you might aay 
the more, for tb 


but I honor rou 


vw love which will not permit you 


forsake him, now that his name is blighted 
Tam not lke Herbert Beve rly Yoo are the 
to me, as before this ead affair tock place, | 
and to show you that lam sincere in what | say 
I now r you my heart, hand aod fortane , 
I ¢ are your offer Mr Vaimeone’ 
J g which w 1 termpt vo 


nk of nothing.” 
I eave var father, would you mot?’ 


for tre to anewer hat « aeetor 


as it ¢ 1 pot cave } 
i t he tie 
I abandoned « vet 
! ery *, that - . a 
¢ 1 eo ‘* vu know # 
1” ‘a u's at b of 
r i *peak, nor * sts 
¢ «adder re rougt * feme 
vf me, atv he ~ waved, at ’ 
and ar + te saved fr * ‘* 
. at w gn you, aw ge poe liv 
How can it eave him 1 
wnatie him ts escape from priser 
soe | koow my father as well as I 
fikeow if the doore A bis yr 
wrist, fags 


‘ ae fagitre, | 








